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CHAPTER VI. 


Tur Old Ancient House lay in silence—a sinister silence, Bethune 
thought—after the rumours and alarms of the night. The dawn 
was breaking yellow over a grey, still world. What did it herald ? 
he wondered, as he looked out of his dormer window under the 
roof. 

One thing it was bringing, he told his sullen heart—the new 
day of the new life of Raymond Bethune. Raymond Bethune, 
the disgraced, who had failed his comrade. 

When that wild cry had rung out into the night, ‘ Harry, 
Harry, Harry!’ it had sounded, in his ears, like the death-cry 
of his honour ; a parting from all that he had held dear ; a parting 
from his highest and closest, than which no parting between 
soul and body could be more bitter. 

He had sat on his bed, and listened—listened, expecting he knew 
not what. What, indeed, had he now to expect? He had heard 
the running of feet, the opening and shutting of doors, all the busy 
noises of a house alarmed. Was she dead? Dead of her joy, in 
that supreme moment of reunion? Would there not be a heaven, 
even in his anguish, for him who could thus take her dying kiss ! 

By and by he had roused himself; and, after a look of horror 
upon that bed of dreams, mechanically dressed for his departure. 
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To go away—that was all that was left to him—the last decency. 
He put a grim control upon his nerves as he wielded the razor and 
the brushes that Harry English’s fingers had so recently touched, 

Harry English . . . . out of the grave! 

Bethune could not yet face the marvel of the situation. He 
had yet no power over his dazed brain to bring it to realise that 
for so long he had been living near his old comrade in the flesh, 
and had not known—he who had not passed a day, since their 
parting, without living with him in the spirit! Still less could he 
speculate upon the reasons of English’s incognito, upon his singular 
scheme, his recklessness of his own reputation ; nor by what miracle 
he had been saved from death; nor by what freakish cruelty of 
fate he had been buried from their ken till the irreparable had been 
worked on other lives. 

No; Bethune had no single thought to spare from the over- 
whelming fact of what he had himself done. 

How silent was this house, now, in the dawn! And how much 
worse was silence than the most ominous sounds. Was it not his 
own silence that had betrayed both himself and his friend ? 

He packed deliberately, feeling the while a fleeting childish 
warmth of comfort in the thought that Harry wore his old shooting- 
coat—that Harry had still something of his about him. He 
folded the discarded babii garments with almost tender touch. 
Then he paused and hesitated. 

There were the papers—the damnable, foolish papers that had 
started all the mischief; and these he must sort. Some must be 
destroyed ; some, not his to deal with, must be laid by before he 
could leave the place. 

He stole to the door, carrying his portmanteau. There was no 
fear of his meeting any of those whom he dreaded ; for, in the 
rambling old house, his floor had a little breakneck stairs to itself 
which landed him in a passage outside the hall. 

There was a stir of life and a leap of firelight behind the half- 
open door of the kitchen ; but, in a panic, he passed quickly out of 
reach of the voices lest he should hear. Was she dying... . or 
dead? Or, since joy does not kill, was she happy in a sublime 
egotism of two? He had no courage for the tidings—whatever 
they might be. 

The little room where he had worked with such fervour was 
filled with a grey glimmer that filtered in through the mist-hung 
orchard trees. The fire had been set but not yet lit. He puta 
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match to it; he would have much to burn. Then he sat down by 
the table and drew forth his manuscripts. The last line he had 
written—that line set only yesterday from a full heart—met 


his eye : 


English was then in the perfection of his young manhood—a splendid 
specimen of an Englishman, athletic, handsome, intellectual, a born leader of 
men, and withal, the truest comrade ever a man had. 


Out of the half-finished page, the past rose at Raymond Bethune 
and smote him in the face. So had he written, so had he thought 
of Harry English yesterday, when he believed him dead. 

A man of more sanguine temperament, of more imaginative 
mind, might well have comforted himself with explanatory reflec- 
tions, with reasons so plausible for his own behaviour, that he 
must end by believing in them himself, regarding his own act in 
a gradually changing light, till it assumed a venial, not to say meri- 
torious, aspect. But Raymond Bethune, with his narrow conception 
of life, with his few, deep-cut affections, had this in him—virtue 
or deficiency—that he could not lie. And now he knew the naked 


‘truth. He knew that, when his only friend had come from out 


the dead and laid claim upon him, in the overwhelming surprise of 
the moment he had betrayed friendship—that some unknown base 
self had sprung into life. He had not been glad—he had not been 
glad . . . and Harry had seen it. Harry had read into his 
heart—and there had read, not gladness but dismay. 

The sweat started again upon Bethune’s forehead as he re-lived 
that moment and again saw his failing soul mirrored in the wide 
pupils of English’s eyes. 

Outside, upon the grey-brown twisted boughs of the apple-tree 
nearest the window, a robin began to sing. The insidious sweetness 
of the little voice pierced the lonely man to the marrow, with an 
intolerable pang of self-pity. He looked out on the bleak winter 
scene of the garden, where the mist hung in shreds across the 
sodden grass, over the bare boughs. It wasan old, old orchard and 
the trees were leprous with grey lichen. It seemed as though they 
could not bear flower or fruit again. Vaguely, for his brain was 
not apt to image, he thought: ‘In some such desolation lies the 
future for me.’ And if the robin sang—oh, if the robin sang— 
its message never could be for him ! 

His eye wandered back into the room. Here had he worked 
37—2 
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so many days, in austere, high ardour of loyalty. Aye, and 
yonder, in the armchair, had she sat; and he had judged her 
from this same altitude of mind. Now he knew himself better, 
saw the earthy soul of him as it really was. All his anger, all 
his scorn, all his antagonism, from the very first instant when her 
pale luminor= heauty had dawned upon him, had been but fine- 
sounding woids i: his own mind to hide the thing, the fact—his 
passion for Hari, English’s wife ! 

He took some of the manuscript into his hands, rough sheets as 
well as neatly typed copy; and, standing before the now leaping 
fire, began slowly to tear it, page by page, and fling it into the blaze. 
He smiled as he watched the red twists fly up the chimney. There 
was a subtle irony in the situation. Major Bethune calling upon 
his friend’s widow to wake from her sleep of oblivion, forcing 
her back to the sorrow she would fain forget, sparing her no 
pang, watching her as the warder watches the convict to see 
that not a jot of her task escape her; seeing, as he watched, the 
old love reclaim her with strong hands, so that, wooed once more 
and once more won, she was ready, as surely no woman was before, 
to greet the dead returned! . . . ‘Harry, Harry, Harry!’ He 
would never get that cry out of his head. 

He let himself fall into the chair upon the hearth, his hands 
resting listlessly from their task. How was he to endure life, how 
carry out the most trivial business with this sick distaste of all 
things upon him ? 


Aspasia opened the door and looked in. She gave a cry of 
pleasure as she saw him. 

‘How cosy!’ she said, and came over to the fire. 

Then she stood, gazing down at him, with a small smile trembling 
on her lips. She had evidently been crying, and the curves of 
these same lips looked softer and more childish than ever. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes darkly shadowed. 

Bethune sat motionless. After a pause she spoke, still staring 
reflectively at the flames. 

‘I wondered where you had been all this dreadful night. You 
know what has happened ? Of course you know.’ 

“I know.’ 

Nothing in his voice or manner struck her—she was so full of 
the tremendous occasion er 
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‘Ah!’ she cried, suddenly flashing upon him, ‘I think I’m 
sorry you already know. TI should have liked to have been the first 
to tell you. For you—for you, at least, it’s all glorious. Oh, how 
glad you must be! What it must mean to you!’ 

He sat like stone; she was worse than the robin. He had 
thought he had suffered to the fullest capacity ; but the girl, with 
her clear voice and her honest eyes, was tearing his heart to pieces. 
Then she became conscious that in his silence, though she had 
known him ever as a silent man, there was something almost 
sinister. 

‘What is it?’ she asked him. ‘Oh, I suppose you knew all 
along? No—you didn’t, you couldn’t !’ 

He shook his head. 

‘Ah!’ Her bright face clouded. ‘ It, is because of her, of poor 
Aunt Rosamond—-of him, rather? You think he has come back 
to her too late, only to lose her ?’ 

He resumed the tearing up of his manuscript with fingers 
clenched upon the page. 

‘What are you doing?’ she cried, quickly diverted. ‘Oh, 
Major Bethune, why? Don’t tear up all that beautiful life—all 
you’ve been working at so long. Oh, what a pity—what a pity!’ 

He crumpled a mass of paper violently together and flung it 
into the flames, thrusting it down among the embers with his hand. 
He felt the startled amazement growing upon her and forced his 
pale lips to speak. 

‘He would hate it.’ 

Saying this, he tried to smile. Aspasia contemplated him for a 
while, her eyes wondering. Then she stretched out her hand and 
touched his timidly. 

‘Don’t be unhappy—let me tell you; I think I understand. 
Oh! I’m sure I understand, for we have been friends a little, too, 
have we not? You think it’s worse for him to come back. You 
think he had better be dead, if she is to die. But she won’t.’ 
Aspasia nodded confidently. ‘I tell you she won’t die. I've just 
seen Dr. Chatelard ; he’s quite satisfied. I have seen him—Cap- 
tain English—too. I said to him: “ She won’t die.” And he said 
to me: “I know it.” He is there outside her room—so strong and 
patient. Now,’ said the girl, and was not, in her innocent wish to 
comfort, aware how tenderly she spoke. ‘ now you will let yourself 
be glad for yourself, since you’ve got him back, will you not ?’ 
Bethune suddenly turned and caught the gentle hand that 
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touched him in both his. He broke into sobs—a man’s difficult, 
ugly, tearing sobs, that surprise no one more than him whom they 
overtake. For an instant Aspasia was terrified. But for that 
desperate clutch she would have fled. The next moment, however, 
all the woman in her awoke. 

‘Oh, don’t cry!’ she said, as if she were speaking to a child, 
and laid her free hand upon his close-cropped hair. 

And then—neither of them knew how it happened—her arm 
was round his shoulder, and his head was lying upon her tender 
breast. The dry agony that shook him passed ; and tears that fell 
like balm rolled down his cheeks. 

Baby, carried quite out of herself in this astounding whirl 
of events, began to weep, too, quite softly, to herself. And, as he 
lifted his face to hers and drew her down to him, their lips met 
upon the bitter of their tears, and yet in sweetness undreamed 
of. At the touch of that child-mouth and at her voiceless 
surrender, Bethune knelt before her in his heart and consecrated 
himself to her for ever. Closed henceforth for him the magic 
casement on ‘ perilous seas’ of passion, ‘on faéry lands forlorn.’ 
Gone those visions, exquisite and deadly! A faithful loving hand, 
a child’s hand, had been held out to him in his moment of utmost 
misery; it had lifted him from the deeps; it he would clasp 
and go to meet life’s duty, content—aye, humbly grateful—that 
his winter should have harboured a robin after all ; ready to open 
his heart to its song of spring. 


Afterwards, he knew, he would blame himself for that moment 
of weakness which had won him, unworthy, so true and unsus- 
pecting a heart. But the deed was irrevocable, and he would not 
have been human not to rejoice. 


The secret of the sorrow that had given to Aspasia the man she 
loved, she would never know. And even her frank lips could never 
seek the story. As sacred as the memory of their first kiss, she 
would hide in her heart the memory of those strange and terrible 
sobs. 

Wiser than Psyche she would light no lamp, but keep this first 
mystery of love in unprofaned shadow. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


BeTHUNE and Aspasia quickly parted. 

Love had come as a messenger of comfort ; but to linger under 
its wings in anything that approached to joy, in that stricken 
house would have seemed desecration. Bethune, moreover, was 
glad to be alone. His own trouble was too strong upon him. He 
felt as if he must have the cold clean air upon his face, gather 
the winter solitude about the nameless confusion of his thoughts. 
He wanted to meet himself face to face and have it out with Ray- 
mond Bethune ; Raymond Bethune, who had gained an unlooked- 
for love, but had lost—everything else. He went forth into the 
orchard—seeking himself in those barren spaces, that, but a while 
ago, had seemed to hold the image of his future. 

But he was no longer the shamed, hopeless man of that hour of 
dawn, with his eye fixed on some near death, as the savage instinct 
of some sick wild creature is fixed upon the hole that shall hide 
the last struggle. Henceforth he would be no longer alone ; and 
if the thought of the gentler comradeship brought solace, it brought 
also its own serious responsibility, almost its terror—the weight of 
another life, the loss of his soul’s freedom. .. . 

Presently, as he tramped up and down the drenched grass, a 
chill and numbing touch seemed to be laid upon him and to invade 
him with the blankness of the universal winter sleep. The recurrent 
waves of a lover’s exaltation that had seized him at each remi- 
niscence of the young bosom beneath his cheek, of the tear-wet 
face pressed so close to his, died down within him ; and died, too, 
those spasms of horror over that moment when, by a single evil 
thought, he had betrayed the true facts of a lifetime. 

His mind seemed to become nearly as dull as the sky above 
him—iron grey, flecked with meaningless wrack; his heart to 
grow cold, like the inert sod beneath his feet. And he let him- 
self go to the respite of this mood. The robin was silent. He 
was glad of that. There was no sound but the drip of the 
boughs as he passed. Disjointed visions, foolish tags of memory, 
flashed through his braim—the echo of Baby’s thrumming, the 
picture of the Eastern palace room, with its English illusions, as 
he stood waiting; Lady Gerardine, in the rosy radiance of the 
Indian evening, fitting her slender hand into the imprint of the 
queens’ death-touches on the stone ; her smile upon him over the 
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languid Niphetos roses in the narrow varnished cabin, the open port- 
holes and the green sea-foam springing up across them in the 
lamplight, the mingled smell of the brine and the flowers ; Aspasia 
dancing on the frozen grass, brown and red like a robin ; Muhammed 
standing before him in his soldier-pride, the ironic smile on his 
face—son of the East, with the winter-lichened boughs of the 
English orchard above him ! 

At the end of his beat Raymond wheeled round and looked 
down the moss-grown avenue where that day the red-turbaned 
Eastern had met his gaze ; and now, with the fantastic effect of a 
dream, he beheld the selfsame square-shouldered figure swing 
into sight between the grey boles with their ghostly look of age. 
Advancing with quick strides, it was bearing straight upon him. 

Bethune stood as if held by a resistless force. He knew 
life would have no more crucial moment for him; yet his heart 
beat not a stroke the faster. He turned his face towards the 
inevitable. After all, a man can but endure. The illusion of 
Muhammed had quickly passed, as the steady step drew closer, 
into that reality that was stranger than any fantasm. 

Harry English, with head bare to the tart airs, with strong line 
of clean-shaven chin catching the bleak light, and deep eyes lit 
with a very human fire—the old comrade in the flesh! He halted 
within a pace, and the two looked at each other for a second’s 
silence. Then, while Bethune’s countenance remained set in that 
iron dulness, the other’s face was suddenly stirred. 

‘What the devil is the meaning of this ?’ cried Harry English, 
in a loud voice of anger. ‘I see your portmanteau packed. Do 
you think for a second that you can leave me now ?’ 

The deepest reproach, the utmost note of sorrow or scorn, could 
not have touched Bethune so keenly as this familiar explosion. A 
thousand memories awoke and screamed. How often had not his 
captain rated him with just such a rough tongue and just such a 
kindly gleam of the eye! All the ice of his cold humour of 
reaction was shivered into bits under the rush of upheaving blood. 

‘Harry!’ he stammered. ‘Harry...1I...myGod!’... 

He saw, as before, in that hideous moment in the little bed- 
room, but now blessedly, a reflection of his own thought on the 
face opposite to him. 

Harry English put out his hand and clapped him on the shoulder. 

“My God!’ said Bethune again. He turned his head sharply 
away and his jaw worked. The cry broke from him. ‘I ought 
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to have died for you! Would to God I had died for you at 
Inziri!. . . 

The grasp of his shoulder was tightened. English shook his 
comrade almost fiercely. 

‘Old man, you were never one of the talkers. Hold your 
tongue now.’ 

Bethune drew a deep breath. The intolerable weight rolled 
from his heart. English’s hand dropped. It was over and done 
with ; the two friends had met again, soul to soul. 

In silence they turned and walked towards the house, side by 
side, steps together, as so often—God, so often !—in the good old 
days of hardship. 

‘Let us go in,’ said English, at the door. ‘They tell me that 
there can be no change, up there, and she’s in good hands, thank 
Heaven, but I cannot find a moment’s peace out of the house. 
Come, we'll have a cup of tea together.’ 

The sun had risen just clear of the moor line into a space of 
clarity, and shone, a white dazzling disc, sending faint spears 
into ,their eyes. It shone, too, pale yet brisk, through the 
open window of the little dining-room, where, as yet, the board 
was but half spread, where an ill-kindled fire had flickered into 
death. (What self-respecting servant could do her work as usual 
when the family is in affliction ?) 

‘Just see to the fire, Ray,’ said English, and went out of the 
room. 

Bethune, with the bachelor’s expediency, had recourse to a 
candle culled from a sconce, and produced a cheerful, if somewhat 
acrid flame, to greet his friend when he returned, black kettle in 
one hand, brown teapot in the other. Soon the hot fragrance 
circled into the room. 

‘Ji we’d had a brew of this up at Inziri, those last days, it 
would have made a difference, eh ?’ said the master of the house. 

They drew their chairs to the hearth and sat, each with his 
cup in his hand, even as in times bygone, with their tin mugs 
before the camp fire at dawn. In spite of the sense of that hushed 
room above and the suspense of its brooding over them, Bethune 
had not felt so warm in his heart these many years. 

‘Man !’ he exclaimed, suddenly, reverting unconsciously to the 
Scotch idiom of his youth, ‘why in the name of heaven did you 
do it?’ 

Harry English, staring at the red coals, answered nothing for 
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awhile. Not that he had failed to understand the train of thought 
that ended in the vague-seeming, yet comprehensive question— 
but that the answer was difficult if not painful. 

‘You see,’ he said, slowly, at last, without shifting his ab. 
stracted gaze, ‘there was so much to find out and so much to 
consider. .. .’ 

‘To find out ?’ 

‘TI had to be sure.’ 

Bethune laid his cup on the hob and leaned over towards his 
friend, his fingers lightly touching the arm of the other’s chair. 
After a while : ‘I think I understand,’ he said, knitting his rugged 
brows. 

English gave him a fleeting smile of peculiar sadness. 

‘When one has been dead eight years, it is wiser, before coming 
to life again, to make sure that one’s resurrection will be a benefit.’ 

Bethune fell back into his place, with a grey shade about the 
lips. English dropped his eyes and there came silence between 
them. After a pause, he began to mend the fire from the scuttle ; 
and, placing the lumps of coal one by one, he spoke again : 

‘It was all a story of waiting, you see, from beginning to end.’ 

‘Rajab—Rajab is gone, by the way, poor old chap. He 
swore he’d seen you fall, more dead than the Prophet himself, 
said Bethune, with the harsh laugh that covers strong emotion. 
‘And from the fort, through the glass, we watched those devils 
chucking the bodies into the torrent—dead and wounded, too. 
We thought the great river was your grave with many another’s! 
Never a bone could we find of all the good chaps.’ 

Harry English straightened himself and laughed, too, not very 
mirthfully. Then he pulled open the loose collar of his shirt and 
laid bare a jagged scar that ran from the column of the throat 
across the collar bone. 

‘I’m confoundedly hard to kill, you know. Just missed the 
jugular. I must have been spouting blood like a fountain. And 
then I got a blow on the head from a hilt that‘knocked me into 
nothingness. Rajab was about right—I was as dead as the 
Prophet for the time being. If I had not had nine lives——’ 

Again the silence. Then Bethune inquired, casually, fumbling 
in his pocket for a pipe : 

* And how is it you weren’t chucked overboard with the rest ? ’ 

‘Old Yufzul had a fancy for keeping me alive. Ah, if he could 
have caught the chap that cut me down, he would not have left 
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much skin on him. He'd given stringent orders to spare mine. 
The old beggar took a notion that I was a sort of mascot, or some- 
thing, that I carried luck—that it was the influence of my precious 
person kept things going so triumphantly at the fort... . You 
may remember he was always sending envoys to me with flattering 
offers? By the Lord, Ray, I believe it was half to get me that he 
stuck to the business so long. So much for my carrying luck !’ 

The speaker smiled, with a bitter twist of the lip, and poked 
the fire unnecessarily. 

‘Remember,’ he added, ‘that business about the flag on the 
roof, when the bullets were going so lively? It seems our friend 
was watching and was much struck to see that I was not.’ 

‘I remember,’ answered Bethune’s deep bass. 

Did he not remember? Had he been of the nationality of 
M. Chatelard, with what a hand-clasp, with what a flow of rhetoric 
would he not now emphasise his vivid recollection of that hour! 

English, lying back in his armchair, with his head resting on 
the top, closed his eyes wearily. His face looked very pallid and 
sharp-featured thus upturned and relaxed from its usual stern 
control ; and Bethune shot many an anxious look at it as he sat 
silent, the pipe he forgot to draw hanging loosely between his 
teeth. 

Presently the other resumed, in low, reminiscent tones : 

‘I became the Khan’s fetish. So long as he had me he was 
sure of his luck. He thought himself safe. In the end, I think, 
he thought he could not die.’ 

‘Well 2?’ said Bethune, as the pause grew over long. 

‘Well, that’s all. I was a fetish, very well looked after. Too 
well. God!’ said the man, sitting up, a sudden passion on eye and 
lip, ‘I was kept prisoner, if you like. For five years, Raymond 
Bethune, I was chained to that old Khan’s carcase, night and day.’ 

‘For five years,’ echoed Bethune, stupidly ; ‘and what were 
you doing ?’ 

English did not answer till the silence seemed to have obliterated 
the question. Then he said slowly : 

“I was waiting.’ 

‘Then 2’ 

‘Then the old devil died—and I escaped. Oh, you don’t want 
me to spin you that yarn now! You can imagine it for yourself, 
if you ever imagine anything, you old dunderhead. There was 
blood spilt, if you care to know. I had waited a long time, you see.’ 
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‘ But,’ objected the Major of Guides, after some minutes devoted 
to calculation, ‘ that was three years ago.’ 

‘Aye,’ laughed English, good-naturedly contemptuous, ‘ but a 
man doesn’t walk off the Karakoram on to the English lines in 
day, especially if he’s an Afghan captive. I had to take a little 
round through Turkestan, and back through Baluchistan—on foot, 
Raymond, every yard of the way—as a dervish.’ 

‘Good Lord !’ said Bethune. 

‘I flatter myself I know more of the Karakorams and the 
Turkoman frontier than any white man yet. And I can speak the 
lingo of every tribe that calls Ali chief. Aye, and I know their 
tricks and customs, their very habit of thought. There was not a 
camp or hut where they did not take me for one of themselves. 
It was just a year after Yufzul’s death that I landed at Kurrachee.’ 

‘Oh, Harry,’ cried his friend, impulsively, ‘why did you not 
come to me 2’ 

‘Have I not told you already ?’ answered English, after one of 
his deep pauses. ‘I had things to find out first. Where is your 
canniness? If live men have to go slow, what about dead 
men? ...No—no.’ The bitter smile came back to his lips. ‘I 
lay low, and lived in the bazaar, as good a servant of the Prophet 
as ever salaamed to the East; and then’—his voice changed— 
‘oh, then—I got all the news I wanted !’ 

Bethune dared not raise his eyes. 

‘More than I wanted,’ added Harry English, with his bleak 
laugh. ‘ You don’t need to be told why I remained a Pathan, do 
you ?’ 

When Bethune once more found courage to speak to his friend, 
it was because the stillness, pregnant with so much meaning, 
seemed intolerable. 

‘Well 2?’ he queried hoarsely. 

‘Well, then,’ said Harry English, ‘I waited—again.’. . . 

And his comrade felt more than this he was never to know of 
the hardest moment of all the man’s hard life. 

‘I daresay,’ resumed English, his old air of serenity coming 
back to him, ‘you wonder why I did not extend that botched 
business as far as the jugular this time, and have done with it. 
But, you see, there was just a chance, I told myself; and so,’ he 
repeated, falling back into his significant formula, ‘I waited. I got 
work with an old babii; and by and by my opportunity came, 

and I took it.’ 
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‘Good Lord!’ exclaimed Bethune, shifting restlessly in his 
chair. ‘It was the maddest business ! ’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said English, a shade of pain sweeping across his 
face. ‘But I had to know. Any other course was too dangerous. 
Oh, I am not speaking of myself—think how dangerous ! ’ 

‘But, man—man,’ cried the other, ‘it need not have taken 
you all that time! When you'd seen with your own eyes, when 
you had found that the old fellow was killing her, when you were 
here in this house, and had seen her in her sorrow—then——’ 

English flung one lightning glance upon the speaker. 

‘ And even then,’ he said, slowly, ‘ I had still to know—more.’ 

A moment Bethune stared at him open-mouthed ; then his own 
unclear conscience pointed the otherwise inconceivable idea to his 
slow-working wits. He felt the dark blood mount to his forehead. 

‘Now Ive told you all,’ said Harry English and got up from 
his chair. 

‘Thank you,’ said Bethune. 


Aspasia’s bright presence was suddenly with them. English 
wheeled round ; but her smiling face was reassurance suflicient. 

‘T’ve come as I promised,’ she said, ‘ to give you the last report. 
Dr. Chitelard says all is going as he wishes. He will be down 
immediately for some breakfast, and then he will tell you himself. 
Isn’t he a darling little man?’ she went on. ‘I am sorry 
I said he had a pink head! What should we do now without it ? 
By the way, someone must send a wire to Melbury Towers for his 
luggage.’ 

‘Let me go,’ said Bethune, starting forward. 

‘Let him go,’ echoed Baby saucily, turning to Captain English. 

With such new happiness before her, the natural buoyancy of 
her nature was triumphant over all present doubt and anxiety. 
Bethune put out his hand, and she slipped her own confidingly 
into it. 

‘Harry,’ said he, and the girl wondered and was highly flattered 
at the sudden emotion that shook his voice, ‘ you see how things 
stand between us ?’ 

Again English flashed that glance of vivid scrutiny. This time 
his friend met it steadily, though again with a heightening colour. 
Then, after a perceptible pause : 

*T am glad,’ said Captain English, simply. 
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And Bethune dropped the girl’s hand to meet the strong clasp 
held out to him. 

He knew that from henceforth all misunderstanding was swept 
away from between them. If he had felt before for his friend that 
love closer than a brother’s, it was cemented now by the strongest 
bond that can exist between generous natures—that of forgiver 
and forgiven. He was forgiven with the only real forgiveness— 
that which understands. 

‘Have they not brought breakfast ?’ cried Baby, the house- 
keeper, very bustling all at once, to cover her pretty confusion, 
She sprang to the bell, then checked herself, with finger on lip, and 
tripped from the room, pointing her feet and laughing over her 
shoulder, as if to her happy years even that sad precaution of 
quietness must have its mirthful side. 

Both men looked after her indulgently. Then Bethune’s face 
clouded. 

‘She is but a child, after ail,’ he said doubtfully. 

‘ Nay,’ said Harry, ‘it seems to me she has a woman’s heart,’ 

‘ She is as true as steel,’ asserted her lover. 

When the girl returned, English went restlessly forth. He 
would wait for M. Chatelard, he said, in the hall. The newly 
betrothed were alone ; and, for a second or two, eyed each other 
shyly. Then Bethune’s face softened in the old, good way ; and 
yet with something, too, that had never been there before, some- 
thing which made Aspasia drop her lids. 

‘Well, Robin?’ said he, and beckoned. She came to him 
sidling. 

It would always be thus between them. He would beckon and 
she would come. Had the impossible happened, had that mistress 
of his hidden ideal condescended to him, he would have gone 
far to crave the least favour, and always with a trembling soul. 
But the life that touches the transcendant joy, the rare ecstasy, is 
fated to know but little happiness. Providence, perhaps, was not 
dealing unkindly with this man. 

‘ Why do you call me Robin ?’ she asked. 

He was not of those who explain. With a kiss on her hand he 
told her simply that she was like a robin. 

‘Then I hope you'll remember, sir,’ she said, briskly disengaging 
herself, ‘ that the robin is a bird that makes music in season and 
out of season,’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


BetHUNE went off in the cart, at the best speed of Aspasia’s pony, 
carrying a second telegram, more weighty than that concerning 
M. Chatelard’s luggage. This was a summons for a London 
specialist. 

Although unaware that the Frenchman had himself a world- 
wide reputation for such cases, English, with his habit of quick 
judgment, had decided to trust the proffered skill. But, in the 
course of their conversation, he had tentatively touched upon the 
advantage of a consultation; and the suggestion was accepted ; 
with so much alacrity, indeed, that a more livid pallor spread 
over the husband’s countenance. 

M. Chatelard saw the impression he had unwittingly produced. 
With fat forefinger thrown out in emphasis, he promptly endea- 
voured to remove it. 

‘In cases of obscure diagnosis, two heads are always better 
than one,’ said he, kindly. ‘ Yet your great Farrar will, I have no 
doubt—so much confidence have I in myself, my dear sir—merely 
confirm my treatment—a treatment, in parenthesis, purely negative. 
Paradoxical, yet true, sir, the slower our fair patient recovers the 
better.’ 

To himself, as he sat down to his coffee, the genial physician 
remarked complacently, that it would be du dernier intérét to see 
ce fameux Farrar at work. 

M. Chatelard was entirely satisfied with the situation, as far as 
it concerned himself. He kept Harry English at his elbow, and, 
while enjoying the excellent fare (les émotions, ¢a creuse /), discoursed 
learnedly upon the brain, that terrible and fragile organism which he 
had made his own especial study. His insatiable curiosity the 
while was anticipating with gusto the moment when it could 
gratify itself upon the enigmatic personality of his new-found host. 

Fate played into his hand. For, ere he could insinuate the first 
leading question, there entered upon them Sir Arthur. M. Chate- 
lard was forthwith made witness to a scene between the ‘two 
husbands’ which was to give him, in the most dramatic manner, 
all the information he desired. 

There they stood opposite each other—the old and the young. 
The most complete contrast, perhaps, that it was possible to 
imagine. Harry English, erect, square-shouldered, extraordinarily 
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quiet, with head held high and pendant arms, in an attitude not 
unlike that of the soldier in the orderly room, the oriental com- 
posure of his countenance occasionally contradicted by a flash of 
the eye and a twist of the lip. Sir Arthur, swinging between 
bluster and authority, both equally futile, painfully conscious of 
a hopelessly ungraceful position. It is only the young that the 
stress of passion becomes. When a man is past the prime of life, 
every emotion that shakes him from the dignified self-control of 
his years betrays him on to senility. 

* Here, then, do we behold his Excellency as he is,’ thought the 
judicial looker on. ‘ Without toilet, without what milady Aspasia 
so brutally calls “ grooming” ; without the support of a commanding 
position—here stands the natural man. And he is an old man, 
impotently angry—a sorry spectacle, while the rival—ah, belle 
jeunesse |” 

To the elderly Frenchman, Harry English, still in the thirties, 
was to be reckoned among the youthful. Sir Arthur began the 
interview by a renewal of his last night’s threat of the police. 
Harry English smiled, and the smile instantly worked havoc upon 
the Governor’s assumption of confident authority. Rage broke forth. 

‘Look at him, Chatelard! There’s a pretty fellow to call him- 
self an Englishman. Look at the, colour of his skin ; look at his 
hair! By God, man,’ he yelled, ‘look at his teeth! The trick’s 
been done before, sir. The wily servant, with his thieving know- 
ledge of family secrets, playing the part of his dead master. This 
is a new Tichborne case, and the babi Muhammed will find what 
comes of such tricks.’ 

‘Muhammed !’ interrupted M. Chatelard, rising from his seat, 
‘Muhammed ! dites-vous ? Ma parole!’ 

His fingers flew up to steady his spectacles; his shrewd eyes 
fixed themselves upon English with a gaze in which admiration 
contended with amazement. 

“Muhammed! . . . Ah, what the devil—a wonderful disguise ! 
Even now I hardly recognise, save, indeed, that he has worn a 
beard recently, as is revealed by that pallid chin and throat— 
I protest I do not even recognise Muhammed now in Captain English. 
No wonder,’ thought the Frenchman, in a rapid parenthesis, ‘ that 
we French were as children in India compared with these English. 
English he remains,’ he chuckled, playing on the name, ‘ and yet, 
to suit his purpose, he can assimilate himself to the black devil.’ 

* Ha, we’ve had a Tichborne case ! 1 repeated Sir Arthur. 
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The silent man opposite looked at him, still silent, still smiling ; 
but into his eyes there crept a shade of pity. There was, indeed, 
something pitiable in this pomposity so fallen, in this tyranny so 
powerless—in Sir Arthur, brandishing his rag of defiance, standing 
the while in all the nakedness of his cause. 

‘You are witness, Chatelard,’ he was insisting. 

M. Chatelard, pinching the wire of his glasses, lifted his gaze to 
inspect the portrait which hung in the panel over the mantelpiece ; 
then brought it solemnly back to Harry English’s countenance. He 
turned and spoke, not without enjoying the consciousness of the 
weight of his own adverse verdict.—Expect no bowels of mercy 
from one whose life-work is the study of other people’s brains. 

‘Alas! my excellent Sir Gerardine ; I fear there above hangs a 
witness with a testimony more emphatic than ever mine could be.’ 

Sir Arthur rolled his bloodshot eye towards the picture— 
another of those infernal daubs! From the first instant he had 
set eyes on them, all over the place, he had thought it in bad 
taste—in confoundedly bad taste. Last night, in the bedroom, the 
sight of one of them had put him off his balance altogether. But 
he had been, then, in a nervous state. He knew better now. 

‘Pooh!’ He tried to laugh, but his mouth twitched down at 
the corners, with a childish tremble. ‘If every black-haired man 
is going to claim to be my wife’s first husband——’ 

But everything was against Sir Arthur this morning. Who 
knows how far he might have gone in convincing the inconvenient 
English that he could not possibly be himself, if that objectionable 
person, Bethune—it was most reprehensible of Rosamond to have 
received the fellow in her husband’s absence—had not marched in 
upon them ? 

The Major of Guides stood a second, with beetling brows, 
measuring the situation. Then, without a word, he strode across 
the room and took up his post beside his comrade, so close that their 
shoulders touched. It was mute testimony, but more convincing 
than spoken phrase. 

M. Chatelard experienced one of those spasms of satisfaction 
which the discovery of some fresh trait characteristic of the race 
under his microscope never failed to cause him. 

Those two silent ones, with what force they imposed them- 
selves! ‘ Voild bien, l’Angleterre—sa morgue, son arrogance! She 
steps in—her mere presence is enough. She disdains argument, she 
stands passive, massive, she smiles—she remains. As for my poor 
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Sir Gerardine, he represents here the enemy. Ah, sapristi, it ig 
not astonishing if it makes him enraged.’ 

Sir Arthur, in truth, turned to an apoplectic purple, stammered 
wildly, shook his balled hand—the telling retort failed him. Upon 
this, at last, Captain English spoke : 

‘Sir Arthur,’ said he, ‘ believe me, you will, in due time, be 
furnished with every proof of my identity that you can desire to 
see. Meanwhile you will be wise if you accept the evidence of ’— 
he paused, and there was a subtle alteration in the clear steady 
voice—‘ the evidence of all that has occurred this night—of my 
friend here, Major Bethune, and of the old servant of my house.’ 

Sir Arthur turned sharply and met the vindictive stare of 
Bethune’s pale eyes. 

‘I have recognised my friend, Captain English,’ said Bethune, 
with harsh decision. 

Sir Arthur’s glance went quickly from one to the other. It was 
typical of the man that, for the moment, the secondary irritation 
of having a pair of twopenny-halfpenny Indian officers brow- 
beating him—brow-beating him, egad! the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province—for the moment, almost outweighed the fact that 
his own huge personal tragedy was being irremediably established. 

‘You are a witness, are you ?’ he snarled. 

Bethune nodded. 

‘Then,’ cried Sir Arthur, springing to his feet and thumping 
the table so that all the china rattled, ‘ you are a witness, sir, to as 
peculiar a business as I think has ever been heard of in his Majesty’s 
service. Captain English, I think—since it is agreed that this man 
is Captain English—will find some little difficulty in explaining his 
proceedings all these years.’ 

‘You have heard of people being held prisoners,’ said English, 
quietly. 

‘ Yes,’ screamed Sir Arthur, ‘ but what about this disguise—this 
Muhammed business ? ’ 

“I don’t expect you to understand my reasons,’ pursued the 
other, in the same manner; while, beside him, Bethune kept his 
taciturn watch. ‘But you have, I recognise, the right to be told 
of them. I had to find out if my wife was happy.’ 

‘You had to find out ifi——’ Sir Arthur pouncing upon the 
new suggestion, to lay bare its folly, was suddenly arrested midway 
by a glimmer of the other’s meaning and its extraordinary bearing 
upon himself. 
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‘If you wish, I shall put the matter clearer,’ said the first 
husband incisively. ‘I had to find out if your wife was happy.’ 

‘If my wife was happy !’ 

A vision rose before Sir Arthur—his wife, the wife of Sir 
Arthur Gerardine, the wife of the Lieutenant-Governor, her 
Excellency, Lady Gerardine, queen of her world, flashing in the 
glory of his diamonds and emeralds, treading palace rooms, 
herself the centre of a court—his wife petted, adulated, envied, 
the object of his chivalrous attention, of his lavish indulgence, 
his constant solicitude—not happy! He broke into boisterous 
laughter. 

‘Not happy! For that was your conclusion, I suppose ? ’ 

Still laughing, he flung a glance at M. Chatelard—eloquent. 
‘Did you ever hear such an absurdity in your life ?’ it said, in all 
languages. 

M. Chatelard unaccountably dropped his eyes before that 
triumphant appeal; and a dry cough of unwonted embarrass- 
ment escaped him. Sir Arthur’s mirth changed from its first 
genuine note of sarcastic fury to something that rang hollow and 
forced. Abruptly withdrawing his eyes from the unresponsive 
Frenchman, he caught sight of his own countenance reflected, in 
all the cruel morning light, by a mirror that hung between the 
two windows. He stood staring. For a second he could not 
recognise himself—an unkempt old man, with yellow trembling 
cheeks and vacant mouth. 

In such moments the body works unconsciously. Had Sir 
Arthur had proper control over himself, the swift look at his rival, 
the immediate comparison, was the last thing his vanity would 
have condescended to. But his treacherous eyes had done their 
work before self-esteem could intervene. And, for once, Sir Arthur 
Gerardine saw. 

The braced figure of Henry English, with its noble lines of 
still young manhood; the romantic head, refined, not aged, by 
suffering and endurance, the vital flame in the eye. What a 
contrast! Sir Arthur swayed, fell into a chair, and covered his 
face with his hands. Acrid tears of self-pity were burning his 
lids. This is what they have brought me to! 

Of the other three in the room, there was not one who could 
find a word. ‘To see the strong suffer may be a painful yet in- 
spiring sight, but there are tragedies of the weak, before the sordid 
pity of which the mind instinctively recoils. 

38—2 
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‘And you thought it honourable and gentlemanly to come into 
my house and eat my bread and—and spy ?’ said the Lieutenant- 
Governor, raising his head at last, turning dull orbs upon his whilom 
secretary. 

The blood raced into Harry English’s face. 

‘Here,’ thought Chatelard, scarcely breathing in his quiet 
corner of observation, ‘ here it is the old one scores at last.’ 

‘I could not choose my methods, Sir Arthur.’ 

The ancient Chippendale clock, with a sigh between its ticks, 
measured half a minute of heavy waiting. Then English spoke 
again, decisively, vigorously, stepping to the table with the air of 
one determined to put an end to an unbearable situation. 

‘ Useless, all this. You shall have full evidence, as I said, in 
due time. Meanwhile, here is a house of sorrow, and your presence 
in it adds grievously to its burdens.’ 

A gleam lit the watery depths of Sir Arthur’s eyes. 

‘Here is a house of sorrow.’ He was suddenly reminded of 
what, in the absorption of his own misery, he had well-nigh 
forgotten—that the woman lay in danger of death. 

Were she to die now—who had committed this inconceivable 
indiscretion—the situation might yet be saved. If she were to 
die, the affair could be hushed up. He jumped to his feet. 

‘Well, and what do you think of her state, doctor ?’ cried he. 

The greedy glance was a revelation. The whole mind of the man 
was laid bare in its odious pettiness. With a dignified gesture the 
physician refused answer. 

But the soul of Harry English leaped forth in wrath, as the 
blade leaps from the scabbard. 

‘Out of my house!’ said he, his arm flung wide, pointing 
to the door. Voice, gesture, look, spoke of a passion so intense 
that for a second Sir Arthur quailed before it as one may before an 
unexpected flash of lightning. 

He retreated hurriedly a few steps, then wheeled round, his 
natural combativeness reasserting itself. 

‘Your story is strange, singularly strange, Captain English,’ he 
sneered. ‘I shall consider it my duty to report it in proper quarters 
without delay. Youwill have to produce some better explanations 
there, sir, I fancy, than those which seem to satisfy a couple of 
silly women and an ignorant foreigner—I mean,’ his old habit of 
courtesy tugging against the impulsiveness of his irritation—‘l 
mean a foreigner ignorant of our customs.’ (M. Chitelard had an 
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indulgent smile for the correction.) ‘I shall report you, sir, and 
your accomplice there.’ 

A withering look included the stolid Bethune in this last indict- 
ment. 

‘Raymond, see that he goes,’ said English, ‘that he goes at 
once—and quietly.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, I beg,’ interposed the doctor, with gravity. ‘ Quiet is 
imperative, Sir Gerardine.’ 

English walked over to the window and began to drum on the 
pane. Dr. Chatelard removed his spectacles, and put them into 
his pocket. 

‘One is reminded of the history of the judgment of Solomon,’ 
he remarked genially, as he followed Bethune to the door. ‘ Per- 
mettez, cher capitaine ? I return to your wife.’ 


(To be concluded.) 








THE REDISTRIBUTION OF THE FLEET, 


BY ADMIRAL SIR CYPRIAN BRIDGE. G.C.B. 


Tose who are in the habit of complaining of the indifference of 
the nation to the state of its defences must have been pleased by 
the recent appearance of two symptoms of an improvement in the 
attitude of the national mind. The frequent debates on Army 
questions in the House of Commons have nearly always included 
some reference to the naval side of our defensive arrangements, 
This shows that it is at last beginning to be understood that 
those arrangements really form one great whole, and are not made 
up of two independent, unconnected, and almost antagonistic 
parts—the military, or land-defence part, and the naval, or sea- 
defence part. Until this is understood, and, it must be added, 
acted upon, anything like a rational policy of defence or any proper 
economy in expenditure is not to be hoped for. The other symptom 
alluded to is the interest taken by the public in the lately intro- 
duced redistribution of the fleet. There is so much in this opera- 
tion that is purely technical that consideration of it was likely to 
be thoroughly unattractive to non-professional observers ; and it 
is encouraging to find that the lay public was so far interested in 
it as to read about it, and make it a topic of conversation. A topic 
of conversation loses none of its interest if those who converse on 
it are able to acquire some knowledge of it. The object of this 
article is to assist them in acquiring the knowledge desired. 

It is now an accepted proposition that the British Empire, 
composed as it is of portions scattered about every sea, largely 
owes its existence, and more largely owes its security, to our sea- 
power. Sea-power consists of many elements. The possession of 
a number of ships and of sufficient men to man them are only two 
of these elements. An important one is the proper stationing of 
ships for the defence of widely distributed interests. The practice 
has been to estimate. the relative importance of British interests 
within certain areas, and then assign to each of the latter the 
amount of force thought to be adequate to guard what it con- 
tained. Outlying British territory—our Sovereign’s Colonial 
dominions—had to be guaranteed against the approach of assailants 
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in great force, and British shipping traversing the waters within 
any particular area had to be defended, as far as possible, against 
attacks by hostile navies. These tasks promised to be most 
effectually performed if suitable preliminary arrangements were 
made in time of peace. 

The arrangements were made in this way. The surface of the 
ocean was divided in sections called stations, and to each station 
was allotted a number of ships depending partly on the value of 
the interests included in it, and partly on the strategic importance 
of its position. The strategic importance naturally depended on 
proximity to the point from which an attack would probably 
originate. The different stations were the following : The Mediter- 
ranean, the North American and West Indies, the south-east 
coast of America, the Cape of Good Hope and west coast of Africa, 
the East Indies, China, Australia, and the Pacific. 

The Mediterranean station always had a force of our most 
powerful ships within its waters. Generally, perhaps invariably, 
the strength of the squadron or fleet in the Mediterranean was 
much greater than it would have been had only the value of the 
interests requiring protection in the sea been taken into account. 
The strategic position was very important. Two great and several 
respectable naval powers owned parts of its coast-line, on which 
they had established first-class dockyards. The Australia station, 
on the other hand, contained material interests of high value— 
British territory with considerable natural resources, great and 
wealthy cities, and trade-routes traversed by a multitude of fine 
ships carrying costly cargoes. No considerable navy, at any rate 
until the rise of the Japanese, had its principal ports at all near 
Australasian waters. Consequently the geographical situation of 
the station in itself gave some security against attack, and there 
was no necessity to keep a powerful squadron within it. When 
the squadron was eventually increased until it might be fairly 
called powerful, the increase was due to political reasons, which 
almost invariably are opposed to strategical reasons, and, in fact, 
are quite unjustifiable from the point of view of the strategist. 

Within the limits of every station there was installed a naval 
establishment for the supply and ordinary repair of the men-of- 
war allotted to it. This usually took the form of a naval yard 
of moderate size and a few buildings in which stores were kept. 
The establishment, of course, was provided with the proper per- 
sonnel for conducting the necessary work in it. So indispensable 
to the completeness of a station was this naval establishment 
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considered that we actually obtained permission—when there wag 
no British territory on! the station—to instal it on foreign soil, 
When I was at Rio Janeiro—twice between 1854 and 1858—we 
had a naval yard on the island of Cobras in the harbour. It would 
seem that we could not manage to obtain similar permission from 
the Chilians and Peruvians, for at the time mentioned, and, indeed, 
for several years after it, we kept a store-ship in a Chilian and 
another in a Peruvian port. The naval establishment was generally 
supervised by an officer of a rank corresponding to its importance 
—an admiral, as at Malta, a commodore, as at Port Royal in 
Jamaica, or a simple captain, as at Bermuda. On some stations 
there were several establishments ; but this was generally due to 
the fact that there had been an amalgamation of formerly separate 
stations, the naval establishment in each of the latter being con- 
tinued when the amalgamation took place. 

In addition to the different ‘foreign’ stations, as those above 
enumerated were always called, there were the three ‘Home 
Ports ’—the Nore, Portsmouth, and Plymouth. These were rather 
administrative than strategic, and had grown up round the naval 
establishments at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Devonport. The 
Channel Squadron, Western Squadron, Channel Fleet—as it has 
been styled at different times—was not definitely allotted to any 
particular area, and had no distinctive ‘station.’ In fact, how- 
ever, its cruising-ground was, in practice, clearly defined. It 
cruised on the coasts of the United Kingdom, and in the waters 
of the North Atlantic as far as Gibraltar and Madeira, in later 
years frequently making its appearance in the western basin of the 
Mediterranean. 

Every station was completely independent, and each was under 
the command usually of a commander-in-chief, but in special and 
rare cases of a commodore or captain, styled ‘ senior officer.’ The 
boundaries of a station were laid down with great exactness. 
This was absolutely necessary for reasons of law, as the commander- 
in-chief’s authority did not extend beyond the frontiers of his 
station, and the ships attached to that station were not legally 
under the orders of anyone outside it, unless expressly directed to 
be so. In matters of discipline this caused no inconvenienc? 
because of the well-established naval rule that everyone must obey 
the orders of a senior officer who is present. In other matters the 
necessity of exact fixing of boundaries was urgent. Commanders- 


1 In the Navy it is usual to say ‘on’ astation. In the Army the preposition 
in use is ‘ at.’ 
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in-chief used to have a power —not conferred on ‘ senior officers "— 
of making permanent promotions in the case of vacancies caused 
by death, and temporary promotions in the case of all others. It 
was, however, essential that the vacancy should have occurred 
within the limits of their command or station, and that the pro- 
moted officer should have been within those limits at the moment 
of the occurrence. Also, right to a flag officer’s share of prize- 
money and of ‘ freight’ for conveyance of treasure depended upon 
the prize being taken and the treasure being, in part at least, con- 
veyed within the station boundaries. The legal necessity of exact 
delimitation still remains ; but owing to the abolition of the com- 
mander-in-chief’s right of promotion in ‘ death vacancies,’ to the 
extreme rarity or non-occurrence of captures, and to the cessation 
of the practice of putting freight on board men-of-war for convey- 
ance, the importance of fixed boundaries has diminished a good 
deal. There is now little, if any, practical difference between the 
authority of a commander-in-chief and that of a ‘senior officer.’ 
A commander-in-chief retains only one of his special prerogatives, 
and that is known to but few. He still has a legal right to im- 
prison a midshipman summarily. Of this prerogative I have never 
heard of any commander-in-chief availing himself. 

A station was divided into divisions, in which it was the rule 
to employ a divisional senior officer and two or three ships, ac- 
cording to the size of the squadron and the number of the divisions. 
The latter were worked like stations on a small scale. The majority 
of them did not contain a dockyard or permanent naval establish- 
ment of a comprehensive character. In some, however, there 
were store depéts, and in others Admiralty coal depéts. Like the 
naval yard on Cobras Island, in Brazil, some of these divisional 
establishments were on foreign territory. We have to this day at 
Yokohama, in Japan, a coal store, or rather its site, for its walls 
of wooden boards were blown down in a typhoon in 1903; a 
victualling store, empty for many years past ; and a picturesquely 
situated and admirably kept naval hospital. 

The unvarying policy was to fortify each port—in British 
territory, of course—at which there was a naval establishment ; 
and, until within the last four or five years, when a good deal of 
money was thrown away upon Wei-hai-wei, the Admiralty ex- 
plicitly disclaimed the intention of storing coal or other naval 
supplies at any place which could not have a reasonable modicum 
of fortification. 

It will be seen that the system of ‘ foreign’ stations helped to 
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maintain an anti-centralisation policy in naval administration, 
The commander-in-chief, especially before his powers were so pared 
down as they are now, was in effective as well as nominal com- 
mand. The divisional senior ofticers exercised a wide authority 
within the limits of their divisions. Regular and frequent com- 
munication by mail steamer, and still more the extension of the 
electric telegraph, have tended to impair this independence. Inter- 
ference with officers on the spot and many thousands of miles 
away by fussy personages at headquarters has been greatly facili- 
tated by the improvements in means of communication, and an 
admiral or divisional senior officer whom Nature has not endowed 
with the gift of self-reliance finds it difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion to use the facilities for ‘ requesting instructions ’ placed within 
his reach by the rapid steamer and the telegraph cable. Never- 
theless, there is still much independence left on distant stations, 
and on them there are very many opportunities for officers suddenly 
faced by a delicate situation to show what is in them. A few 
months ago I heard an ex-Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs affirm that half the diplomacy of the Empire was con- 
ducted by naval officers. He was good enough to add that the 
work was well done. It need hardly be said that grave inter- 
national questions are not deliberately taken up by naval officers ; 
but there are many unforeseen and suddenly arising matters which 
have to be settled promptly by a man on the spot. Matters of the 
kind have to be discussed not only with foreigners, but also and 
frequently with British diplomatic and Colonial officials and consuls. 
The plan of dividing the world into stations originated in the 
days when ships were propelled by the wind and when voyages 
were long. In those days, also, it took a long time to get a ship 
manned after she had been put in commission, in naval parlance 
had hoisted the pendant.’ I remember many instances of pro- 
longed delay in getting a ship’s crew completed. The line-of- 
battle ship Powerful lay seven months at Spithead before she was 
fully manned. A captain had to get his crew together as best 
he could, and usually at considerable personal expense. It 
was thought a remarkable thing when a ship in which I served 
under that most popular officer, the late Lord Alcester—then 
Captain Beauchamp Seymour—entered eighty-five men in little 
over an hour after the pendant had been hoisted. The voyages to 
and from a station often lasted several months. I was myself over 
one hundred days from Plymouth to Calcutta, and the passage was 
not considered a bad one. In view of the difficulty and delay in 
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getting her there, it was naturally held to be wise that a ship 
should remain not less than three years on her station. This led to 
great length of the period in commission. I served in a ship in 
which the pendant was not hauled down till five years and four 
months after it had been hoisted. 

The circumstances being as they were, it will be admitted that 
there were several advantages in the plan of distributing the fleet 
amongst several stations. There was always a respectable number 
of our men-of-war at spots, or within areas, where vigorous defence 
of our interests might become suddenly necessary. The isolation 
of different squadrons, and even more commonly of individual 
ships, compelled commanding officers to rely upon themselves. 
This not only helped to develop readiness of resource; also—in 
time of peace, when no other test equally exhaustive was possible— 
it often enabled the Admiralty to ascertain what an officer’s qualli- 
ties really were. 

In course of time the station system of distribution began to 
show weak points. It made little or no allowance for change in 
conditions. The universal use of steam propulsion shortened 
voyages and permitted certainty in calculating their duration. 
The gradual adoption of the continuous-service system—by which 
men entered for a long period of years, and not, as before, for the 
period of a ship’s commission only—did away with the delay in 
completing a crew. A ship could now reach her station and return 
from it in a short time. Concurrently with this, the structure and 
appliances of a fighting ship became more and more complex and 
delicate ; and it was necessary to equip the base-ports of different 
stations with adequate means for keeping the squadron efficient. 
The primitive and simple naval yards of earlier days were turned 
into comparatively elaborate factories. Coal, moreover, had 
to be sent to, and stored in large quantities at, ports where nava 
establishments had been formed. Having provided, within the 
limits of a station, the means, usually at great cost, for refitting 
men-of-war and replenishing their stores, ships became more and 
more tied to a station. The principle of strategic distribution 
passed gradually out of sight. In some cases it was ignored ; in 
others it was disallowed. British men-of-war, for example, were 
kept for many years on the Pacific Station without any strategic 
reason, but simply as a kind of international police. The Spanish- 
American republics are not even now patterns of good government 
and internal tranquillity. A generation or two ago many of them 
were notoriously disorderly. Our ships protected the interests not 
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only of British but also of foreign residents in them. It is not too 
much to say that the German South Sea trade grew up under the 
shelter of the British Navy. In China our squadron fulfilled for a 
long time no strategic requirement, but individual ships isolated at 
different ports gave countenance and sometimes material protection 
to our fellow-countrymen, and to many of other nationalities. It 
became an almost sacred duty of the British Navy to be repre- 
sented by a ship at every port at which there was a British consul. 
The latter’s importance amongst his fellow-countrymen depended 
to a great extent on his power of persuading the admiral to keep 
a ship lying where she could be seen from the windows of the con- 
sulate. The practice was persisted in long after it had ceased to 
be necessary and had grown to be mischievous. The present war 
in the Far East has furnished us with an impressive lesson on this 
subject. The Russian Minister in Korea insisted on keeping the 
Varyag and Koregetz at Chemulpho a considerable time after the 
captain of the former, the senior officer, wished to leave. The 
result was that the two Russian ships early fell victims to the 
Japanese Navy. 

There was another important change in conditions which still 
further impaired the usefulness of the station system of distribu- 
tion. This was the rise of new and the development of some 
older navies. I was serving as a commander on the China Station 
when the first German man-of-war appeared there. The Italian 
and Austrian navies had no representatives in the Far East. The 
Japanese Navy had only just come into existence; whilst the 
French, Russian, and American squadrons taken all together 
could not show as many pendants as we could by ourselves. Just 
before the present war began the Japanese were-already in posses- 
sion of a powerful navy. The French, the Germans, and the 
Americans each had a squadron with more than one admiral’s flag 
in it; and there was both an Italian and an Austrian admiral in 
command of their respective countries’ forces. The Russians, in 
battleships on the station, outnumbered the British by more than 
50 per cent. The state of things on the China Station was peculiar, 
it is true ; but it indicated a great change in naval proportions. 

The propriety of a redistribution of the fleet had been suggested 
to the Admiralty many years before, and the recent change had 
been under consideration by the board for fully two years. It 
would be easy to show why a long period of consideration was 
justifiable. It is a mistake to suppose, as the public is inclined to 
suppose, that the recent redistribution was adopted at short notice. 
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It would have been brought into effect about the date at which 
it was under any Board of Admiralty, however constituted. An 
arrangement to be made operative simultaneously at many points 
scattered over a wide area demands the selection of a generally 
convenient date, and none more generally convenient than the 
beginning of the present year could have been chosen. 

It is unnecessary to describe the fleet redistribution in detail. 
To do so would require a great many pages of description which 
would be rarely intelligible to non-professional readers. Describing 
jt in general terms, it may be said to withdraw ships from several 
stations ; to abolish definitely two stations and, by greatly reducing 
its establishment, practically to abolish another ; also to concen- 
trate ships in fleets and squadrons in home orin neighbouring waters.! 

A principle which would justify redistribution of the kind is that 
groups or squadrons should be able and ready to go to any part of 
the world at short notice. The ships of a foreign navy are no more 
capable of being in two places at once than our own. If we keep 
squadrons in constant readiness to go where they are wanted, we 
shall always be able to play up to any move on the part of another 
Power. When the Russians were steadily increasing their fleet in the 
Far East, all that we were able to do in return was to detach ships from 
one station and send them to another. This was highly inconvenient. 
Had we prepared detachable squadrons for service anywhere, it 
would have been easy to meet quickly the movement mentioned. 
We may take it, then, that some redistribution is in itself 


1 The changes occasioned by the late redistribution have been stated oflicially 
to be :— 

Changing the name of the Home Fleet to that of Channel Flect, and increas- 
ing the number of its battleships to twelve. 

Changing the name of the former Channel Fleet to that of Atlantic Fleet; 
with its base at Gibraltar. 

The constitution of a cruiser squadron affiliated to the Channel Fleet, and of 
a second cruiser squadron affiliated to the Atlantic Fleet, both squadrons being 
composed exclusively of armoured cruisers. 

The abolition of the South Atlantic Squadron which recently had taken the 
place of the South-East Coast of America Station, and also of the Pacific Station. 

The constitution of a particular service squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron, 
the Third being already in the Mediterranean). This particular arrangement 
goes far towards the abolition of the North America and West Indies Station. 

The introduction of a system of putting in commission, but with only part of 
their crews, the fighting ships in reserve in the Home ports. 

Substituting modern type cruisers for certain older type training-ships. 

Withdrawal from commission of vessels of comparatively small fighting 
efficiency. : 
The period of a ship’s commission is shortened to two years. 
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justifiable. The real questions are: How is it being carried out ? Is 
there any reason to believe that the governing principle of strategic 
distribution has been comprehended ? Can we discern any proof 
that the ultimate effects of so great a change have been foreseen and 
allowed for? In fine, have sufficient efforts been made to go to the 
bottom of a matter involving such important eventualities ? These 
questions are of the utmost seriousness, and it is to be hoped that 
satisfactory answers can be given tothem. Up to the present the signs 
that answers of the kind will be forthcoming are not encouraging. 

The redistribution as a whole amounts to little more than 
grouping a great portion of our naval force in a corner of the 
North-Eastern Atlantic, which is merely following the old 
practice. The strategic importance of the area in question is 
undeniably very great; but it is possible to acknowledge this in 
practice without impairing the mobility and readiness for distant 
service of considerable groups of ships. A mischievous and now 
discarded policy of military defence used to be to look on the land 
forces of the British Empire as primarily intended for the local 
defence of the British Isles alone. As there is much similarity in 
broad principles between land strategy and naval strategy, it will 
be useful to remember the history of our military distribution when 
considering that of the fleet. The affiliation to fleets of cruisers in 
squadrons leaves the defence of trade-routes against an enemy’s 
individual cruisers unprovided for; and it is worth attention that 
the omission to provide for the defence in question is accompanied 
by a wholesale erasure from the lists of smaller ships quite effec- 
tive for this service. 

Short as is the time which has elapsed since the fleet redistri- 
bution was announced, some important changes have already been 
made in it. Owing, it is believed, to the urgent requests of the 
West Indian Governors, at least one ship is to be still stationed 
in the West Indies. The supervision of the Newfoundland fishery, 
or of the interests established on the Western shore, was carried 
out in combination with the French Navy, the working arrange- 
ment being almost equivalent to a treaty. It is strange that this 
was not at first allowed for. The ships previously employed in 
the service have now to go back to it. These things ought not to 
escape public attention. In naval policy, as in all other phases of 
administration, a change good in itself, and urgently called for, 
may prove to be useless and probablv dangerous if carried out in an 
ill-considered manner. 
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FRENCH REFUGEES TC ENGLAND IN 1871-72. 


By MRS. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Or all revolutionary movements in our days, the insurrection of 
the Commune after the Franco-German War has been to English 
people the most perplexing, wanton, and unpopular. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. Englishmen have been able to feel sympathy 
with Danes, Italians, Greeks, Poles, Finns, and other distressed 
nationalities, in their struggles for freedom. The Commune, how- 
ever, was a prolongation of war—was in fact that most odious of 
wars, a civil war—with the foreigner still on the soil. That was 
an unforgivable offence, a crime for which there could be found 
neither motive nor shadow of excuse. 

The appearance of the very remarkable studies of the brothers 
Margueritte, the sons of General Margueritte, in ‘ L’Epoque,’ have 
thrown new light upon many events in that troubled period which 
had before been unintelligible. Paul and Victor Margueritte have 
made a most minute and searching inquiry into the causes of the 
war; the story of Metz; the story of the National Defence ; the story 
of the ‘ Braves Gens’; and in their recent book of ‘La Commune’ 
they bring their task to an end. Like M. Zola, they throw their 
serious history into the form of romance, and in four books com- 
plete their review of the period. It is only fair to say that a few 
students of French political history in England, such as the late 
Mr. Edward Bowen, had arrived at the same conclusions from 
independent investigations. The present writer must leave the 
examination of these questions and points of evidence to the 
historian ; she would only suggest two considerations to make her 
story more intelligible. 

1. That nations, like individuals, are subject to nervous crises. 
That the long months of insufficient food, and the other privations 
endured by the poor people of Paris during the siege, combined 
with the agony of distress felt by almost every family, for some 
loved husband, son, or brother; the bitter sense of shame, of 
humiliation, which the conduct of the war had brought home to 
every citizen ; all these causes and many more had exasperated the 
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Parisians beyond endurance. Famine, ruin, shame, and grief 
were theirs, and had produced in them that highly strung nervous 
tension that in the individual leads to breakdown, in the body 
politic to explosion. So much will be accepted by all who knew 
anything of Paris after the siege. 

2. There was but one thought, one topic of conversation. They 
could not submit to a renewal of the Napoleonic régime after the 
débacle into which Napoleon ITT. had led them ; which of the other 
pretenders was to be thrust upon them? A Legitimist ? Which 
Legitimist ? A Dictator? A civilian? or one of the generals who 
had been found so incompetent ? This question grew ever larger 
and more insistent. One cannot doubt that it was this question and 
the mistrust of nearly all prominent men that led to the insurrec- 
tion. 

In our own country ‘ where nothing ever happens’ (politically), 
as has been said, it is a long time, indeed, since a government has 
been determined by a popular rising. But in France, coups d état 
are very common history. They are the classical mode of intro- 
ducing a new government. I open the ‘Journées Révolution- 
naires’ of M. Armand Dayot, a somewhat rare book, and I find a 
succession of contemporary prints of street fights, massacres, 
barricades, from 1830 to 1848. These led up to the ‘ blood-stained 
usurpation ’ of Louis Napoleon. Many of these outbreaks had been 
violent attempts to force a government upon an unwilling people. 
The insurrection of the Commune was an attempt to secure a 
popular form of government for the people by the people. We 
may fervently trust that it will be the last time that the beautiful 
city of Paris sees civil war in her streets, though there have since 
been dangerous moments when a Legitimist prince and the brav’ 
Général were on the verge of again breaking the peace. 

It was my fortune to know some of the political refugees to this 
country in 1871-72, and I have thought some account of their 
personnel might be acceptable to the CornHILL MaGazine. 

It might naturally be expected that the men who had made a 
revolution would be the very young, the men without wives and 
families ; but of the refugees in London I can recall only a few 
quite young men. The rest were men in middle life, most of them 
married, and most of them belonging to the professions : lawyers, 
barristers, doctors, with a sprinkling of artists, literary men, and 
journalists. I have often wondered how this came to be, whether 
the young men had been all killed in the fighting or taken prisoners, 
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or whether perchance it was the older men who had made the 
insurrection, bringing into it the old traditions of street fights and 
barricades. Be this as it may, they were for the most part excellent 
people, good pres de famille, good husbands, and most devoted 
sons. They bore the ruin into which their action had plunged 
them with dignity, patience, and equanimity, and for the most 
part set themselves to work with energy. Those of them who were 
artists fared naturally the best. M. Dalou, the distinguished 
sculptor, had gifts which could not be allowed to remain idle, and 
a painter and decorator on porcelain, of a charming fancy, was 
quickly in demand. It was harder for the rest who could do 
practically nothing but teach French. The London public, how- 
ever, developed a lively desire to talk French, and many members 
of Parliament and other public men took their French conversation 
lessons with their morning coffee. 

The first Communard I became acquainted with was a young 
man of about twenty. He was of good social position, and very 
good-looking. He owed his escape to his excellent English, and 
his clothes of English cut. He had run the most frightful risks in 
seeking to escape across the Channel, but he and his sister had 
talked English with so much ease and assurance, and had acted the 
part so well, that they reached London in safety. Here, naturally, 
his position was a sad one ; the little money they had brought was 
soon exhausted. He had one shirt, he told me, which he washed 
at night to wear in the morning. He soon made his way, however, 
and has long been an important personage in the Councils of Europe. 

One morning an imploring letter reached me to go and see a 
poor Frenchwoman who was expecting the birth of her first child. 
I found her in a little room in the French quarter of London, alone, 
with a tiny packet of clothes in her arms which turned out, when 
I touched it, to be a little swaddled baby. She had had the assist- 
ance of a compatriote, but no doctor, and I found her in an exhausted 
condition, unable to speak a word of English, at the mercy of the 
English landlady, who had a suspicion of ‘them furreigners.’ Whilst 
I was with her the husband came in and told his story. He had 
held, I heard afterwards, high command in the French army, was 
a man of character and ability, with extraordinary linguistic 
acquirements; he could speak some twenty European languages and 
dialects. He had thrown himself into the outbreak of the Commune, 
from what point of view I do not now recall; but, as a soldier, had 

been given an important point to defend on a barricade. The 
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fight was long and terrible, and when nearly all the defenders werg 
killed or wounded, and the ammunition was exhausted, the few 
survivors escaped as best they could. The ‘General’ managed to 
get on to some roofs and to escape down a chimney into a private 
apartment. There he found himself in the bedroom of a lady 
who was dressing. ‘Sauvez-moi, Madame!’ he cried. She, poor 
soul, terrified at this strange apparition, who with torn clothes, 
covered with soot, and with darker stains yet upon him, stood 
suppliant before her, had but an instant to decide, for the tramp 
of soldiers rang upon the stairs, and a thundering knock at the 
outer door summoned her to open. She bade him get into the bed, 
and taking the skirt of her dress, a jacket, and some other feminine 
garments, covered him with these. And then there followed a 
long parley between the soldier outside and the quick-witted 
Frenchwoman inside the door. ‘She was not dressed; what 
could they want; what an abominable thing that in these evil 
days the very bedrooms of women were not to be respected.’ Of 
course, the soldiers had their way, and entered the room, the lady 
scolding, fuming, protesting. The men looked in the cupboards 
and wardrobe, and under the bed ; into the bed they did not look; 
and after many apologies, with a military salute, they departed. 
The poor woman sunk into a chair, and slowly the General raised 
himself. ‘ Look, Madame,’ said he, and he took from a little table 
beside the bed his tobacco pouch, which unconsciously he had laid 
down. ‘If they had found this!’ he cried. 

He told me this story with tears on his face. This woman, a 
stranger to him, had saved his life at the risk of her own, at the 
risk, moreover, of the greatest indignity. M. Anatole Franee, 
who tells a similar story, has made the pair lovers ; but the tale I 
tell I had from the lips of the principal actor. In after years he 
had some post in Egypt given him by the French Government; 
his widow was made inspectress of some educational establishments 
in Paris. 

One day, about fourteen years after the Commune, as we were 
sitting at lunch, a French visitor was announced, and there advanced 
into the room a little fellow, dressed in a lycéen’s uniform, who 
gave a military salute and said : ‘ Je suis venu de la part de maman 
pour vous remercier de ce que vous avez fait pour elle et pour 
moi.’ It was the little baby I had held in my arms, grown into a 
schoolboy with the appalling name of Hector-Achille-Alexandre- 
César-Vercingetorix- Vinder. 
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F The refugees kept arriving in London, and many of them found 
a refuge and help in a house of Lady Burdett-Coutts’ at Hampstead. 
They organised themselves into a committee for purposes of identi- 
fication, registration, and reference. It became possible, as the 
weeks went by, to get credentials from France as to character and 
acquirements. In connection with this committee, a sinister 
tragedy occurred. The late Dr. Humphry Sandwith was changing 
his home, and needed a professional packer. Knowing the skill of 
the French in this business, he sent up to the central committee to 
know whether they had one. Among the refugees was a professional 
packer, but he had no references. Dr. Sandwith, however, accepted 
him, and we shortly heard that the man was a wonder. He packed 
with marvellous skill and celerity, made omelets, danced, kept the 
servants in the best of humours—was a treasure ; but one morning 
he disappeared, and with him disappeared some valuable curios. 
The committee were at once communicated with, and they, finding 
he had risked crossing to France, communicated with the police. 
Dr. Sandwith, with the greatest generosity, declined to prosecute, 
but the committee would hear of no mercy. ‘The men who 
fought in the Commune ate not thieves,’ said they, and they were 
able to give such indications to the police as would leave no doubt 
of the man’s capture and of his ultimate tragic fate. 

It is impossible to tell all the tales of hairbreadth escape and 
strange adventure that reached one. One dear old lady concealed 
the son of an old friend in a cupboard in her tiny flat in Paris for 
three weeks without the knowledge of husband or children, smuggled 
him out of Paris, and had him carried away in a haycart to a place 
of safety. An Englishman in Paris heard of a young teacher who 
was lying hid in greatest peril, and determined to save him. He 
procured a passport and, armed with this, went to the house to give 
the man the means of escape. M. X—, however, would not budge, 
and only after repeated efforts on the Englishman’s part did he 
consent to take the risk. He did very well in England, quickly 
finding a post as teacher, and straining every nerve until he could 
bring over his old mother to join him. He was a really profound 
student of the art of war, and believed himself to be a military 
genius, After the amnesty he attached himself to the army in 
Algiers, where, risking himself in the enemy’s country, he was 
brought into the lines pierced with a dozen spears. It was the 
death he would have chosen for himself. 

M. Andrieux, who had been, I think, Minister of Education 
39—2 
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under the Commune, made a name for himself over here by his 
lectures on literature and art, and left many friends behind him 
when he returned to France to be made French Consul in Jersey, 

These men were all men of character and education ; idealists, 
every one of them, with an enthusiastic belief in France. All of 
them had fought in the war ; nearly all of them had given up good 
positions and risked all they had in their rash endeavour. Nor 
were their wives and mothers and sisters behind them. The 
women naturally suffered more than the men; theirs was forced 
inaction, separation from home and dear ones, and sojourn in a 
strange land where they could not communicate with the inhabit- 
ants. Of the revolutionist one may lay down as an axiom that 
he must be ready payer de sa personne, and this condition the 
political refugees of 71, both men and women, amply fulfilled. 

It occurred to us to have a reception one evening to which we 
invited all the refugees personally known to us. They were all 
glad to come, and if one may judge by the volume of conversation, 
the evening was a success. When supper was ready I asked one 
of my guests, a very well-known barrister, to take in a certain 
lady. 

‘Madame,’ said he, ‘son mari m’a condamné 4 mort; mais,’ 
with a low bow, ‘ pour vous je ferai tout.’ 

Was ever hostess placed in so difficult a position! In a flash 
it came to me that one section of the Commune had condemned 
the preceding section to death as they succeeded each other in 
public office. I seized the arm of the man who had been condamné 
& mort, and carried him off myself to supper, where, over his mayon- 
naise, he told me the whole story. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to close these reminiscences with 
a tale of another kind, coming from a Legitimist and aristocratic 
quarter, but showing the same spirit of intransigeance and class 
fury. We were in Paris, after all troubles had somewhat quieted 
down, at a time when the late Lord Lytton was Chargé d’ Affaires 
in the place of Lord Lyons. We went to lunch with him in a 
beautiful house in the Quartier St. Germain, which we heard 
belonged to an old Legitimist Count who had his apartments on the 
upper floors. 

Lord Lytton told us that the day before M. Thiers had called, 
and left his card in due form, which was naturally deposited upon 
the marble console table in the hall. The landlord, the Comte 
de —, coming in to go to his rooms, crossed over to the table to see 
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whether there was anything for him. There lay M. Thiers’ visiting 
card. And the Comte, seizing it between his gloved finger and 
thumb, cast it with ungovernable fury on the ground, stamped 
on it, muttering curses all the while of ‘ce —— canaille de Thiers,’ 
&c., to the dismay and consternation of the diplomatic footmen. 
The Legitimist party had believed that Thiers belonged to them, 
and would assist a Legitimist Restoration; he had become, 
therefore, unpopular with them, but at that moment he was the most 
important man in France, ‘Le Libérateur du Territoire’: the 
Count, however, felt that his house had been desecrated by the 
visit of the President of the Republic. 

It all seems such ancient history now, though it is only some 
thirty-four years ago. France has passed into a new era of peace, 
content, and prosperity. The Empire has disappeared ; it was 
killed at Sedan. The old party of the Legitimists still survives ; 
it still holds aloof from public life. But the Duc d’Aumale left 
Chantilly to the Academy. Old wounds are closed, new hopes and 
aspirations occupy the people ; and though there are grave troubles 
at home, what people is without these? The nations still look 
to France for her science, her literature, her art. She still bears 
aloft the torch of liberty, which she has won so hardly with so great 
suffering. She is still in the van of Progress. 

It has seemed worth while to jot down these memories of a 
troubled period before they have quite passed away, and to show 
that the Communards in the mass were worthy citizens, who had 
fought for their country, and were leading hard-working lives. 
Furthermore, that they were honest in their convictions, men 
struggling for a principle and for a government that should be 
acceptable to France. There does not seem to have been any man 
of overwhelming intellectual superiority amongst them. Those 
who are interested in the question may well be referred to the 
last book of the brothers Margueritte, ‘La Commune.’ The descrip- 
tions of the entrance of the German army into Paris, the cruel 
slaying of the archbishop and the other hostages, are graphic 
pictures, most minutely studied, and dans le vrai. They sum up 
‘cette lutte des forces organisées du passé, contre les troubles 
énergiques de l'avenir.’ 

Happy, we may say, is the country where there are no class 
hatreds ; and happy will that country ever be where the powerful 
and the privileged watch over and safeguard the interests of the 
poor and the disinherited 

















A HOME OF DIAMONDS. 


BY PROFESSOR T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


In the last month of 1868 an experienced practical mineralogist, 
after a visit to the Cape, ended a paper in the ‘ Geological Magazine’ 
with these words: ‘I can now only conclude by expressing my 
conviction that the whole diamond discovery in South Africa is an 
imposture and a Bubble scheme.’ Its mines, at the present day, 
are the most prolific in the world, and control the market. They 
can also boast of having produced the two biggest diamonds on 
record. The last, announced early in the present year, is a veritable 
mammoth among diamonds, the rough stone weighing 3,024 carats,' 
well over three times as heavy as its deposed fellow-countryman. 
The first South African diamond was picked up by a child in 1867 
near the Orange River; was brought by a hunter to Cape Town, 
and there sold for £500. That set people washing the gravels, which, 
as in Brazil and India, were then the only sources for this gem. 
But three years later diamonds were found in the ‘dry ground,’ 
and from that date the mines of South Africa assumed their peculiar 
and distinctive character. The place was near Kimberley—a town 
created by this industry—and is now known as Du Toits Pan. 
A year later, early in 1871, Bultfontein and the present De Beers 
Mines were discovered, and in the following July the richest of all, 
now called the Kimberley Mine. 

These four diamantiferous patches, for this material is quite 
different from the ordinary dark shales of the district, lie within 
a ring about three and a half miles in its longer diameter. In out- 
line they are rudely oval, the area of the largest, Du Toits Pan, 
being about forty-one acres, and the smallest, the Kimberley Mine, 
about nine acres, or some 330 by 200 yards. Before work was 
begun they were low flat-topped hills rising above a comparatively 
level basin, and formed of a rather soft yellowish or greyish rock. 
The Kimberley Mine is 4,025 feet above sea-level, and the De Beers 
nearly as much; the other two being a few hundred feet lower. 
The diamantiferous material, for long a geological puzzle, fills 


' A carat is nearly 32 grains troy. 
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gteat pipes which look as if ‘ punched’ through the Karroo strata 
of the surrounding country. The latter are dark shales with 
occasional hard sandstones, which roughly correspond in age with 
the Red Rocks (Trias and Permian) of the English Midlands. 
They include a sheet of a rather coarse basaltic rock, and are cut 
by some dykes of a more compact variety. The pipes bear a general 
resemblance to the ‘necks’ of old volcanoes, like those on the 
coast of Fifeshire, and so does their material when it has been 
worked some way down. The friable top stuff, called ‘ yellow 
ground,’ contains, as will presently be described, several other 
minerals besides the occasional diamonds. In a hundred feet or 
so it becomes a little harder—like a tolerably compact clay, and 
changes to a dull dark-green tint—the so-called ‘ blue ground,’ 
of which the other is only a more decomposed condition. That, 
again, becomes more solid as the mine is deepened, till at some 
hundreds of feet—no precise limit can be given—it is about as hard 
as an ordinary limestone, and its character can be readily studied 
either in hand specimens or in thin slices under the microscope. 
We see in the former some rock fragments and minerals, often 
more or less broken and generally not very closely set, in a rather 
compact, dark matrix slightly tinged with dull brown or green. 
It is, in fact, a breccia.1_ The rock fragments are often either a 
dark shale, agreeing with that of the neighbourhood, or compact 
in structure, greyish-green in colour, with the border of a rather 
different tint, being evidently some kind of a hardened mud ; 
but others are pieces of hard sandstone or of crystalline rocks, 
often allied to basalts or granites. The minerals also represent 
several species, as was at once proved by the ‘ washings’ from the 
soft ‘ yellow’ and ‘ blue’ ground. Among the commoner are iron- 
oxides, which the miners call carbon, though they contain none of 
that element: garnets, mostly the claret-coloured kind called 
pyropes, which are sometimes enclosed in a soft dark rind, the 
result of decomposition, and olivine, a mineral yellow or slightly 
green in colour, a choice variety of which is the gem peridote. 
This mineral is composed of silica and magnesia, with some iron, 
and is readily changed by the action of water into serpentine. 
With it is another called enstatite, formed of the same constituents 
in different proportions, as well as a light green augite, a mineral 
which adds lime to these constituents, has only a little iron, and 

' This term denotes a rock containing fragments of others which are more 
angular than rounded. 
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owes its peculiar colour to the presence of chrome. Besides this 
we find a brown mica, and, if fortunate, a diamond. The compact 
matrix under the microscope ‘is shown to contain smaller bits of 
some of these minerals, but to be largely composed of serpentine and 
a carbonate of lime, or of that with magnesia. Occasionally a 
minute brown mica helps in cementing the mass together. Chemical 
analyses made by the late Professor Carvill Lewis proved serpen- 
tine to form about 50 and lime-carbonate about 16 per cent. of 
this matrix, the residue being made up of minute crystals or frag- 
ments, chiefly of the minerals mentioned above. 

Such then is the rock which is the present home of the South 
African diamond, and was often thought, some thirty years ago, to 
be its birthplace. In Brazil and in Hindustan the gem is obtained, 
as is often the case with gold and tin ore, by washing more or less 
gravelly deposits, in which it can no more have had its origin than 
one of the pebbles. In the former country it has indeed been said 
to have been found in a rock which was once a sandstone, but has 
been greatly changed by heated water and pressure, and in the 
latter in a kind of granite ; but neither of these instances is quite 
free from doubt. Was then the diamond actually produced in these 
South African pipes, or did it come from elsewhere, as the adjacent 
rock fragments must have done? The gem is one form of crystal- 
line carbon, colourless when pure; perfectly translucent, and the 
hardest of minerals. Carbonado—not less hard, but black, lustre- 
less and without cleavage—so much used for rock drills—-is merely 
a less pure, more minutely crystalline, form. Another is cliftonite : 
black, belonging to the same system of crystals (cubic), but much 
less hard (found as yet only in meteorites), and graphite (the 
familiar ‘ black lead’), equally black but crystallising in another 
system, and one of the softest of minerals. What, then, has been 
the diamond’s history ? To answer this question we must deter- 
mine the nature of the peculiar rock—by some writers designated 
Kimberlite—in which it is enclosed. Both in the mines already 
mentioned, and in other parts of South Africa, it fills, as we have 
said, pipes or necks, like those of ancient volcanoes, or, more 
rarely, irregular fissures. A similar rock has been found at Syra- 

cuse, in the state of New York, and in Elliott County, Kentucky, 
but in neither place have diamonds occurred. It is certainly a 
breccia, which makes it probable that the materials—mineral and 
rock—have been derived from older sources, and that is undoubtedly 
true of most of them ; but as the serpentine and carbonates have 
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no less certainly been produced in the pipe itself by alteration of 
other constituents, the diamond possibly may have been. The 
fragments also, like those found mixed with the scoria in some of 
the Eifel volcanoes, may represent rocks shattered by the explosions. 
Sometimes, however, lava streams, in forcing their way upwards, 
break up and envelope sedimentary or even igneous rocks, as we 
can see in the basaltic dykes of the Fifeshire coast, which are 
often crowded with fragments of sandstone, shale, or limestone. 
The late Professor Carvill Lewis took the latter view, not excluding 
the possibility of local shattering by explosions, and maintained 
that this dark serpentinous matrix represented a compact, perhaps 
glassy lava, which, had it become crystalline, would have consisted 
largely of olivine. It had obtained the carbon for making the 
diamond from the black shales through which the pipe had been 
‘punched,’ and he acutely remarked that in a rock of this class, 
with a low percentage of oxygen, the carbon might crystallise instead 
of forming carbonic acid. But, as it happens, peridotite or olivine 
rock seldom or never occurs in a glassy state and even minutely 
crystalline forms are rare, so that a mass, measuring sometimes 
more than 300 by 200 yards, would be so unprecedented that only 
the strongest evidence could remove our a priori scepticism. When 
Professor Lewis wrote, the specimens of ‘ blue ground’ which had 
reached this country were too decomposed to be well fitted for 
microscopic investigation ; but as the mines were deepened to con- 


' siderably more than a thousand feet much better were obtained, 


and they failed to support his idea. Still, even then the matrix 
was so unlike everything with which we were familiar, that 
difficulties did not at once disappear. Now, however, few would 
doubt that it is a breccia, produced by explosions, which ejected 
steam and various kinds of shattered rock, rather than true lava. 
Such volcanoes, though rare, sometimes occur, and this interpre- 
tation is confirmed by microscopic study of the rock. The larger 
minerals—the olivine, augite, garnet, &c.—obviously represent the 
débris of rather coarsely crystalline rocks, little pieces of which may 
also be occasionally identified. The fragments of shale, sandstone; 
&c., which are sometimes a little altered, suggest ‘ stewing ’ rather 
than ‘ roasting,’ while the serpentine and carbonates of the matrix, 
which so greatly obscure its structure, would be readily formed by 
the action of steam or hot springs. But there is still room for two 
opinions as to the origin of the diamond itself, and some who 
assigned a volcanic origin to the ‘blue ground’ have maintained 
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that the diamond has been formed in the pipe itself by hot water 
acting under considerable pressure on carbon obtained from the 
black Karroo shales. Others, including the present writer, believe 
the diamond to be no less a stranger in the ‘ blue ground ’ than the 
garnets, olivines, or augites. 

Different pieces of evidence point to this conclusion. The 
diamonds from these mines sometimes form very regular crystals, 
one of the simplest being an octahedron (the figure with eight 
faces all equilateral triangles), but others are imperfect, pieces 
obviously broken off larger crystals. Crystals, had they been 
formed where they are now found, would be almost always com- 
plete. Again, the diamond, because of this primary shape, is one 
of the group of minerals in which, as in glass, the ether should be 
equally elastic in all directions, and so should produce no effect on 
polarised light. Thus, when placed between two Nicol’s prisms, so 
arranged that the upper extinguishes the light emerging from the 
lower one, it ought to remain dark, as if it were a glass model. 
This it often does, but not rarely it seems lit up irregularly with a 
ghostly light, which occasionally even assumes moderately bright 
tints. That shows the crystal to be in a state of strain, and large 
diamonds require occasionally to be handled with great care and 
kept at a uniform temperature, lest they split before they have 
adjusted their molecular structure to their new environment. 
But had the crystal been formed in the pipe itself, after the ex- 
plosions had practically ceased, and under only moderate pressure, 
it should not exhibit these abnormal results, which are more signi- 
ficant of the pressures of deep-seated rocks, and perhaps the strains 
of tremendous explosions. Experimental evidence also points in 
the same direction. Till about a dozen years ago no attempt to 
make diamonds artificially had been completely successful. This 
was at last accomplished by Professor Moissan, the eminent French 
chemist, whose experiments have been repeated by Sir William 
Crookes and others. By aid of the electric arc he melted some 
carbon in iron and then cooled the mass rather rapidly. This 
sudden chilling set up great pressure at the interior, and after the 
iron was dissolved away by acids, diamonds remained. Investors 
in South African mines need not be disquieted, for these artificial 
diamonds are very small and not particularly clear. 

Another piece of evidence comes from the fact that the diamond 
has occurred in meteorites. It was first detected in one which fell 
on September 10, 1885, near the village of Novo Urei, by the Alatyr 
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River in the Government of Perm. The stone consisted mainly of 
olivine, augite, native iron, and a carbonaceous substance, the 
diamonds, with a kind of carbonado making up about 1 per 
cent. of the whole mass. Diamonds were also found in an iron 
meteorite which fell at Magura in Hungary, and they were not very 
rare in the noted one at Cafion Diablo in Arizona, while black 
diamonds have been detected in a third iron meteorite which fell in 
West Atacama, Chili. Here then nature has given a hint to man, 
for the diamonds of meteorites have been formed in material 
which is either without oxygen (native iron) or anything but rich 
in it. Not, however, till 1897 were diamonds discovered in a crystal- 
line rock of terrestrial origin, which was at the Newlands Mine, 
about forty miles north-west of Kimberley. As a first step the 
London manager to the company, Mr. G. Trubenbach, picked up 
on the floor of the mine a little piece of ‘ blue ground’ with a red 
garnet (pyrope) projecting from one angle. A small diamond, 
apparently broken, looked as if embedded at the top of this, and 
others, well crystallised, appeared on further examination ; two on 
one side, three, almost in contact, on the other. These, I think, were 
once included in the garnet, for here it seems broken, and shows no 
trace of the decomposition ring visible on other parts of its exterior. 
Two or three similar specimens had, indeed, occurred prior to this 
at the De Beers Mine, one of which has been in the collection at 
Freiberg (Saxony) since 1892. But at Newlands the workmen 
occasionally met with boulder-like lumps of a coarsely crystalline 
rock composed mainly of red garnet and the peculiar green augite 
already mentioned. Some of these Mr. Trubenbach brought to 
England for further study. Careful examination at the London 
office detected a small diamond on the surface of one boulder, and, 
on breaking it, others were disclosed. The most interesting frag- 
ment was sent to Sir W. Crookes, who very kindly allowed me to 
examine it under the microscope. [I inferred it to be nearly a third 
of an ellipsoidal boulder, one axis of which had been distinctly 
longer than the other two, and it measured about 4 inches by 
3 inches by 2 inches. The rock is coarsely granular, consisting 
almost entirely of two minerals: garnets, a rich resin-pink in 
colour, varying in size from a hemp seed to a pea, and the 
chrome-green augite already mentioned. On its surfaces no less 
than ten diamonds can be counted ; they are octahedral in form, 
perfectly colourless, and with a brilliant lustre; the largest is 
about three-twentieths of an inch from point to point, the smallest 
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about one-twentieth.' Part of another boulder showed a diamond, 
about one-tenth of an inch from apex to apex, resting against a 
depression in a garnet. Among the collection were two or three 
other boulders of the same rock, in which, however, no diamonds 
were visible, This rock bears the name eclogite, and is now recog. 
nised as one of the ‘igneous’ group, like granite or diorite—that is, 
its material was once molten and has cooled slowly under at least 
considerable pressure. This species of rock, however, may not be 
the only possible parent. Diamonds, as meteorites indicate, 
might occur in native iron, and I agree with Professor Carvill Lewis 
so far as to consider peridotites to be, for chemical reasons, a very 
probable place of origin. In these, however, it has not yet been 
detected. 

Indirectly also this discovery closes the controversy about the 
nature of the ‘blue ground’ of the miners or the Kimberlite of 
Professor Lewis. These eclogite boulders, whether diamantiferous 
or not, are truly water-worn ; the idea that they have been rounded 
by a sort of ‘ cup and ball’ game played by a volcano, cannot, we 
venture to say, be entertained by any practical geologist. They 
are such as might have come from the bed of a mountain torrent. 
The ‘blue ground’ also contains pebbles of other kinds of rock, 
igneous and sedimentary, and even its smaller mineral constituents, 
such as the garnets, olivines, and pyroxenes, often seem to have 
been water-worn. Below the Karroo beds in South Africa we 
generally find a mass of pebbles (the Dwyka conglomerate) from 
which the boulders may have been derived. But the diamonds 
must have been in existence long before this conglomerate was 
formed, because the coarsely crystalline eclogite must have cooled 
at a considerable depth from the surface, and thus masses of over- 
lying rocks must have been stripped off by denudation before the 
moving water could have obtained fragments from the eclogite to 
roll into boulders. These, with the other materials of the con- 
glomerate, must have been ‘fired’ up the pipe, like the charge 
from an old-fashioned blunderbuss, loaded with shot of different 
sizes ; the smaller being represented by the numerous minerals, of 
which the diamond is one, now scattered in the ‘blue ground.’ 
Some of them, as we have said, are water-worn, and may represent 
the sandy part of the conglomerate, but others seem to be true 


1 The directors afterwards presented this most interesting specimen to the 
British Museum of Natural History at South Kensington, where it can be seen 
in the collection of minerals. 
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fragments. The latter then, with not a few of the minerals, whole 
and broken, must have come from coarsely crystalline rocks which 
underlie the pebble-bed, and were, like it, shattered by the ex- 
plosions. Thus the actual birthplace of the diamond must be these 
underlying crystalline rocks, among which we know peridotites 
(olivine rocks) to be included ; ' so, in them also the gem may have 
been produced. 

Pipes (or occasionally fissures) filled with corresponding 
materials occur in several localities north of the Orange River, 
The Jagersfontein Mine, some thirty leagues south-south-east of 
Kimberley (in the Orange River Colony), is a rich one, for it had 
produced even by the middle of 1896 as much as 205,053 carats 
of diamonds. Rather more than twenty miles east of Pretoria is 
another group of mines, about Van der Merve station, which have 
been but recently worked, and of which the Premier has become 
illustrious by producing the ‘record’ diamond, and is said to 
have yielded a second of 332 carats. The pipe, a few miles north 
of the station, is an irregular oval in form, its longer axis measuring 
just over half a mile, which breaks through an indurated sandstone 
or quartzite belonging to the Pretoria series and an igneous rock 
called felsite (related in chemical composition to granite). As the 
carbonaceous Karroo shales do not occur anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood, this mine makes it practically impossible to appeal to 
them for material out of which to make the diamond. The asso- 
ciated minerals are chiefly garnet, chrome-augite, brown mica, and 
serpentine, and the pipe contains some very large masses of sedi- 
mentary rock. Putting aside the dubious cases from India and 
Brazil, diamonds, though they have been found of late years in 
more than one locality in Australia, in Tasmania, in Borneo, in the 
Ural Mountains, in Lapland, and in North America,’ both along 
the eastern edge of the Southern Appalachians and at the west 
foot of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Ranges, have been all 
obtained from alluvial deposits. 

Three patterns are followed in diamond-cutting. One, the 
Brilliant, invented perhaps barely two centuries ago, takes the 
general form of two cones united by their bases. The upper one 
is so much truncated as to present a rather large terminal plane 
(the table) surrounded normally by thirty-two facets, the lower one 


’ I have two or three small specimens in my collection. 
2 The Dewey diamond, the largest obtained in North America, weighed 
23? carats in the rough and almost 112"carats after cutting. 
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is but slightly truncated and has only twenty-four facets. Much 
depends on the ratio between the axes of these two cones, and this 
is just right in the famous ‘ Regent’ of France. It is not so in the 
Koh-i-nur, which on that account should have been left with its 
original irregular and very ancient cutting. The second and older 
pattern is the Rose, in which the base is flat, and the facets, normally 
twenty-four in number, converge so as to form ultimately a blunt 
point—something like the top-half of a common form of a glass 
decanter stopper. The Orloff of Russia is the largest of this type 
certainly known to exist. The third pattern is the Table, the chief 
characteristic of which, so far as it can be defined, is a broad, flat 
surface above and below, with little more than a ring of facets 
enclosing each, so that the stone is always a comparatively thin 
one. 

The diamond named the Star of South Africa, found in 1869, 
was the first exceptionally fine one from that region. It weighed 
833 carats in the rough, and was cut down to a brilliant slightly 
pear-shaped in outline, and of a very pale yellow tint, of 463 carats. 
The Stewart, weighing 288% carats, was found in diggings on the 
Vaal River in 1872, the brilliant obtained from it being 120 carats. 
In 1880 the De Beers Mine yielded one of 4283 carats, which was 
cut into a brilliant of 288} carats. Four years later, a locality not 
precisely ascertained produced one of 4574 carats, which was 
reduced to a fine brilliant of 180 carats called the Victoria, and on 
June 30, 1893, the Jagersfontein Mine broke the world’s record by 
disclosing a diamond weighing 9712 carats. It was rather irregular 
in shape—something like a longish potato—measuring about 3inches 
by a little less than 14 inch. It was, we read, cut up into four 
or five smaller stones, because, apart from the difficulty of finding 
a purchaser, its size could only have been preserved by giving it 
some such form as the original Koh-i-nur. Now, as we have seen, 
even this monster has been surpassed by a diamond, apparently 
rather similar in form, the weight of which runs into four figures.’ 
Most of these stones exceed in size any Indian diamond which is 
known to exist. The Regent of France, the most perfect of bril- 
liants, weighs nearly 137 carats, and was cut from a stone of 410 
carats. The original Koh-i-nur was just over 186 carats, the 
Orloff, among the crown jewels of Russia, weighs slightly under 
195 carats. Heavier than these was the broken Nizam, once 277 
carats, and the Great Mogul, which when found was a much- 


1 This is74 inches long and about 23 inches wide and thick, 
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flawed stone of 7874 carats, and was cut into a rose-diamond 
weighing 280 carats, the history of which is far from clear. The 
Brazilian diamonds, for which the principal locality is at Minaes 
Geraes, do not, as a rule, run large ; but a stone of 2544 carats was 
sent to London in 1854, from which the Star of the South, weighing 
about 124 carats, was cut. A large diamond is apt to be ‘ flawed,’ 
that is, to enclose cavities or black specks (generally less perfectly 
crystallised carbon) which spoil its lustre. ‘To remove these, while 
reducing the weight as little as possible, is one of the problems 
presented to the cutter. Any slight tint, like the faint resin- 
yellow, rather common in South African diamonds, diminishes the 
value of the stone ; but when the colour is strongly marked, as in 
the blue ‘ Hope’ diamond (443 carats) or the famous green one 
(about 40 carats) to be seen at Dresden among the crown jewels, 
the rarity is regarded as a compensation. 

The development of the working and organisation of the diamond 
mines of South Africa is a long and complicated story, on which we 
must abstain from entering. Their productivity is, comparatively 
speaking, enormous. The output of the Kimberley and De Beers 
Mines is restricted to 200,000 carats a month, but statistics pub- 
lished by De Launay (‘Les Diamants du Cap,’ page 6) show that 
by June 1896 India had produced, as far as was known, ten million 
carats, Brazil twelve million carats, and South Africa (in less than 
thirty years) fifty-seven million carats, or more than twice the other 
two places—indeed, than all others—put together. He estimated 
then that all the diamonds in the world would form, if uncut and 
packed tight, a cube measuring 4.5 métres (just over 14 feet 9 inches) 
each way, and be worth about 108 million pounds sterling ! 


Postscript.—Since this article was in type Dr. F. H. Hatch and 
Dr. G. 8. Corstorphine have given a description of the Cullinan 
diamond (as the giant one is now named), illustrated by a model 
and photographs, to the Mineralogical Society. The specimen is 
bounded by four of its original octahedral faces and by four 
cleavage faces, one of which is very large. Thus it is a fragment, 
pethaps only about a half of the original crystal, the other pieces 
of which (probably there is more than one) may yet turn up as 
the mine is carried to a greater depth. It is said to be an excellent 
stone, colourless and free from flaws. 














THE LITTLE YELLOW. MAN. 


‘Dreams? Nonsense! Indigestion!’ said the Professor of 
Physics. He is almost as broad as he is long, has red whiskers, 
cloudless blue eyes, and a manner not very conciliatory. ‘I digest 
and I never dream,’ he added, puffing an Olympian cloud of the 
most acrid tobacco from the smuttiest of pipes. 

‘One of the last lessons which Science will teach Bludger- 
Browne,’ said Martin, ‘is that he is not everybody, and that human 
beings differ ; sleeping and waking. Some people dream, though 
he does not, and some people’s dreams—come off.’ 

‘Flukes,’ said the Professor. ‘So many dreams, so many 
shots at thingsin general. Sometimes something “ will fly into the 
shot ’—like the partridges—and then you say the dream came off.’ 

‘I don’t think you can say that when the correspondence is 
very close and minute,’ said Martin ; adding: ‘Do you remember 
Favonius’s year ?’ 

‘IT am not a centenarian,’ said Bludger-Browne. 

‘I am,’ said Martin, who was older by ten years than the Pro- 
fessor. ‘The day before the Derby,’ Martin went on, ‘old Jocky 
Blair came to me. “ Martin, you know a lot,” said he; “ what’s 
the Latin for the south-west wind ? ” 

‘* Favonius,” said I. 

*“That’s it,” said Jocky. “I dreamt last night that the 
Derby was won by a horse with a Latin name that meant the 
south-west wind, but I could not remember the name. Favonius 
it was; but the name is not in the list.” 

‘We were in the club here, and he brought the card of the 
sweepstakes. No Favonius. Next day we went to Epsom, and 
there, on the card, was Favonius—they had named the Zephyr 
colt. We won a hatful. What do you make of that ?’ 

‘Swipes,’ said Bludger-Browne. ‘Jocky had been at Harrow. 
In his sleep “ Zephyr” got mixed up with “ Favonius,” a name he 
had known, and forgotten—with the rest of his Latin, useless 

stuff—but remembered in his sleep. The win was a fluke. Some 
horse must win.’ 
For a reviewer, Martin is an uncommonly fair-minded man. 
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‘I do believe you are right,” he said ; ‘ the thing had always puzzled 
me.” 

Bludger-Browne took a long pull at his beer—he is a Cam- 
bridge man—and preserved a contemptuous silence. 

‘I am very much pleased with Professor Bludger-Browne’s 
explanation, if I may say so,’ murmured a stranger, who had been 
unching with somebody. 

He was a thin, melancholy-looking, middle-aged man, with a 
modest, hesitating manner. He looked as if he wanted to say 
more. 

‘Mr. Jackson, from the Bush,’ said his host, turning to the 
Professor, who was courteous enough to nod. 

‘I know a case personally,’ said Jackson, encouraged. ‘ It’s 
rather long, and a trifle gruesome ——’ 

‘Happened to yourself ?’ grunted the Professor. 

‘No, or I should not be here ; but I heard of the dream before 
it—before the coincidence, and I was present when the—fluke 
came off.’ 

‘Try it on Science,’ said Martin. 

‘Yes ; drive on,’ said Jackson’s host ; while the Professor stared 
moodily at the fire. 

‘TI had a friend called Travers,’ said Jackson ; ‘ been at school 
with him, and at Cambridge.’ 

‘Travers of Jesus ; bowled slows; 79 and 83 not out against 
Oxford ; made a pile in Australia ?’ asked Bludger-Browne, who 
has an amazing memory. 

‘That’s the man,’ said Jackson. 

‘Sane man—in my time; don’t remember you!’ said the 
Professor. 

‘I was at the Hall,’ murmured Jackson ; and went on: ‘I was 
in Australia, too. Did not make my pile. Seven years’ drought ; 
cattle, sheep, horses died; my vineyard was a dust-heap; the 
usual story. Coming home, stony-broke, in the second saloon, 
I met Travers, and we were always together. Good chap, Travers ! 

‘At Colombo, where we waited thirty-six hours for belated 
mails from China and Japan, he and I went ashore to lunch and 
dine. We were sitting after tiffin on the balcony of the Galle 
Face Hotel smoking, in the cool breeze off the sea, lazily watching 
the tossing fronds of the palm trees and the long rollers on the 
yellow sand. 

_ ‘Below, in the compound, some native jugglers were performing 
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the familiar “ basket trick,” surrounded by a gaping crowd of 
passengers from the outward- and inward-bound mail steamers, 
But jugglers and their tricks were stale, and I think that I had 
almost fallen asleep, when a cry from Travers roused me. 

‘He had jumped up, dropping his cheroot, and was eagerly, 
and with a white face, gazing over the balcony. Before I could 
ask what was up, he had dashed hatless downstairs and out into 
the blazing sun, pushing his way among the crowd around the 
jugglers, and staring into the face of every European in the throng. 
“You lunatic!” I said, as I joined him ; “ put on your hat. Surely 
you know enough of tropical suns not to play the fool like this. 
What on earth is the matter ?” 

‘* Nothing,” he said, still looking eagerly round ; “ nothing. 
At least—I’ll tell you presently. But it’s frightful rubbish ; you'll 
only scoff.” 

‘He said no more, however, till after dinner, and then only on 
being pressed. 

***T told you it was rubbish,” he said, “and so it is. It’s 
just the outcome of a rather disagreeable dream. Though I look 
fit enough, I have been feeling queer at times lately, and, as a 
matter of fact, I have been in Fitzgerald’s hands for the last six 
months. It is chiefly nerves, he says—I suppose the result of 
two or three years’ pretty rough work in Western Australia—and 
he wants me to consylt a specialist when I get home.” 

‘“ Probably there’s not much amiss,” I said. “ But what 
about the dream, and why should 7 bother you ? ” 

‘Oh, I don’t knew! It’s nonsense, of course, but it has got 
on my mind, somehéw. And then, seeing him, you know, rather 
rubbed it in.” 

*“ Seeing whom ?”’ I asked. 

‘“* Well,” said Travers, “I’d better tell you, I suppose, though 
you'll laugh. It’s only a dream, I know; and yet-——. I dreamed 
one night that I was sitting alone reading, and that there came a 
tap at the door of my room. ‘Come in,’ I said; but no one 
opened the door. ‘Oh, come in,’ I said again, impatiently, 
for I was interested in my book—in my dream. The door opened 
slowly, and a little, lean, yellow, old man, with a scraggy, yellow- 
grey beard and thin, wispy hair put his head in. He was not a 
man you could mistake;for another ; he had, I remember, a wart 
on his left eyebrow, and wore a yellow necktie in a large cameo 
ring. 
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*“ ¢ Good evening,’ he said, in a slow, gentle, even tone. 

‘“ * Good evening,’ I answered. 

‘«“* Would you care to see what you will be like when you are 
dead 2’ he asked, in the same passionless kind of voice. 

***@Good heavens! No; certainly not,’ I answered. ‘ Why 
should I 2’ 

‘“ ¢ Oh,” he said, ‘I think it might be good for you.’ 

‘*¢T don’t want to know what I shall be like.’ 

‘“<*Tt might be good for you,’ he said again; and he so per- 
sisted that there seemed to me no way out of it. 

*** Shall I be old 2’ I asked at length. 

‘© Pretty old,’ he answered. 

**¢Oh, well, then, I don’t so much mind,’ 

*“* Ah! Come this way,’ he said. 

‘JT rose, in my dream, and followed him out of the room, 
along a passage, and into another room. It was a rum, dingy sort 
of room—a kind of long slit, with a window of ground glass, an 
ugly, yellowish paper, with a pattern of small blue circles, and a 
cross in them, and dots. There was no furniture but one chair, a 
washstand, an old office table with an inky leather cover, and a 
stretcher or sofa, on which, under a sheet, lay the figure of a man. 
To this he stepped, and drew the sheet from the dead face. It was 
myself, exactly as I am at this day, but dead! 

‘* * But—but—but,’ I stammered, ‘ that’s me as I am now. 
You said I should be old.’ 

‘“* Yes,’ he answered solemnly ; ‘ that is old enough for you.’ 

** Then I woke. 

*“Tt’s only a rubbishy dream, I know,” said Travers; “ the 
outcome of nerves, and J should have paid no more than a passing 
attention to it if I hadn’t seen that little man of my dream looking 
hard at me at Flemington on Cup Day. He was among the crowd 
at the station gates when we were returning to town, but before 
I could get to him through the people he had disappeared. And 
then to-day there he was again, looking at me from among those 
people round the jugglers, with his yellow tie, yellowish eyes, wart, 
and all. Quite respectable, but not of good taste in dress. I’m 
certain I saw him. He must have gone away on one of those 
rickshaws that started for the Fort just as I got downstairs.” 

‘“ Rubbish, Travers,” I said; “rubbish! you are run down, 
that’s all. Your dream is impressed on your brain, and you relapse 
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into it, now and again. To-day, for instance, you were three. 
quarters asleep, so was I.” 

‘But Travers only grunted, and he was out of spirits all the 
way until we got into cool weather in the Mediterranean. After 
that, and until the end of the voyage, he was in very good form, 
never returning to the subject of the little old man with the scraggy, 
yellow-grey beard, and I took care not to remind him of it. 

‘The greater number of the passengers landed at Plymouth, 
but Travers and I went on in the steamer to the docks, I as a matter 
of economy, he for friendship’s sake. From Plymouth to the 
Nore there was a thick fog, and as we hooted our cautious way up 
the river the day was depressing even for London in November. 

‘As the ship drew slowly alongside in dock, the usual groups 
of people were waiting, under dismally dripping umbrellas, to 
welcome friends on board. From his cabin Travers and I watched 
them as the pale faces under the umbrellas seemed to glide past 
the cabin scuttle, like figures in a biograph. They were an unin- 
teresting lot, I was thinking, when Travers startled me by gasping 
ia God ! 9 

‘He was ashen white, his lips blue and trembling, and he half 
fell, half sat down, on his berth. Then he staggered to his feet, 
and, craning his neck, gazed again through the open port at the 
group of people whom we had just passed. “ There he is!” he 
half whispered ; “look! the little man!” 

‘I took his place as he drew back, and looked anxiously enough, 
but no one that I could see had any likeness to the man Travers 
had described to me. 

*** Which do you mean ?” I asked. 

‘But Travers had gone on deck, and there I found him ex- 
citedly watching the crowd of people on shore who were now 
waiting for the gangways to be made fast. But, watch as we might, 
we saw nothing of the little man, and I was glad to get Travers up 
to town and safe in a small Jermyn Street hotel, much frequented 
by both of us in former days. 

‘Towards the end of November it chanced that I was in town 
trying to arrange some business, and as I walked one day up the 
Embankment from the City, nearly abreast of Northumberland 
Avenue, I ran against Travers. He was brown but thin, and 
did not look in the best fettle. He asked me to dine at his club, 
which I was glad to do, for there is a white Hermitage there, rather 
better than my old Australian burgundy.’ 
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‘Minds quiet and contented take that for a Hermitage,’ mur- 
mured Martin. 

‘ After dinner,’ Jackson went on, ‘I asked, perhaps foolishly, 
“No more views of your little yellow man ? ” 

‘* No, thank goodness,” said Travers. “ As far as that goes 
I am all right, but otherwise not quite the thing. I had a long 
stalk in Strath Naver, and a hard run after a wounded stag, and it 
did me no good. The specialist whom I saw when I came back 
told me to draw things very mild ; I might catch my death in trying 
to catch a train. I am not to indulge in sudden shocks. He 
spoke as if sudden shocks were like kippered sturgeon—tempta- 
tions that you can avoid. However, I feel all right.” 

‘I did not like it. After this, whenever Travers was in town, 
I dined or lunched with him many times at his club. One day I 
was to meet him there at half-past one, and it chanced that I was a 
minute or two before my time. 

‘“* No, sir,” the hall porter said, taking my hat and coat, “ Mr. 
Travers isn’t in, but I know he’s expecting you.” 

‘ As he spoke a telegraph boy handed him a message. 

*“* Must be meant for you, sir, I think. There’s no member 
of that name in the club.” 

‘I opened the envelope and read—“‘ Come here at once. Mr. 
Travers seriously ill.”” The message was from Messrs. Wickham 
& Clark, a firm of stockbrokers who, I knew, did all Travers’s 
business. 

‘I jumped into a hansom and told the man to drive hard to 
Old Broad Street, and he certainly did his best; but again and 
again we were blocked. As we drove I read and re-read the tele- 
gram—‘‘ Seriously ill.” It sounded bad; yet he must have been 
able to say where I was to be found. At each block in the traffic 
my anxiety increased, and, try as I might to prevent it, my mind 
kept reverting in a quite inexplicable, and indeed foolish, way to 
that wretched “little old man with the scraggy yellow-grey beard.” 
It seemed an endless drive. 

‘When I reached Wickham & Clark’s office, a very pale and 
perturbed-looking clerk rose from his desk and came forward. 

*“T have just got this telegram from your firm. My name is 
Jackson. Is Mr. Travers here ?” I asked. 

““ Yes, sir,” the clerk answered, in a curious, hesitating 
way. ‘“‘ He—he—perhaps I had better tell Mr, Clark you have 
come,” 
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‘ He knocked at an inner door, and I heard him murmur, when 
it was opened, “ Here’s Mr. Jackson, sir.” 

‘A tall, youngish man stepped out, and, coming straight up to 
me, shook hands without a word, and motioned me to follow him in, 

‘“ This is Dr. Bland, Mr. Jackson,” he said, as another man 
rose on my entrance. ‘‘ We telephoned for him at once when 
poor Travers was taken ill.” 

‘* Poor Travers?” I asked, “Is he very ill? Where is he ? 
What has happened ? ” 

** T—I—he ” and he hesitated and stopped, looking appeal- 
ingly at the doctor. 

‘ * Your poor friend is dead, Mr. Jackson,” Dr. Bland said. 

“Dead!” Icried. “ Good God! where ? how ? ” 

‘“ He was quite dead when I arrived at the office. Without 
any doubt he died from cardiac failure, probably consequent on 
some sudden shock.” He went on about “ aortic incompetence.” 

“** Had he any shock, Mr. Clark? Was anything wrong ?” 
I asked. 

‘* No,” the stockbroker answered, “his affairs were in per- 
fect order. There was no possibility of shock in connection with 
them ; no shock of any kind that I am aware of. He had an 
appointment with me at 12.30, and he was sitting in that chair 
there, facing the door of the room my partner uses when he comes 
to the office, which is not often. Travers was in excellent spirits, 
as well he might be, for I had just congratulated him on having 
cleared £5,000 on stock we sold for him this morning. I was 
jotting down some figures, and taking instructions about another 
investment, when I heard him give a kind of choking gasp. Before 
I could get to him, he had fallen on the floor. My partner, who 
had just the previous moment opened his door, and looked in (not 
that his face could have given Travers a shock), helped me to get 
him on to the sofa in another room. We did all we could, but, as 
Dr. Bland has just said, there was nothing that could have been 
done to save him. Here is my partner,” Clark added, as the door 
opened. 

‘ A little, oldish, withered kind of man came in, a man with a 
yellowish grey beard, a yellow necktie in a cameo ring—Travers’s 
man of the dream! I uttered an exclamation that made Clark 
stare at me. 

*“ This is Mr. Jackson, poor Travers’s friend, Mr. Wickham. 
I have just been telling him all I can of this terrible occurrence.” 
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*“ Ves, yes,” said the little man. . ““I remember, we found 
your name in his engagement book. It’s terribly sad, terribly sad. 
I had just opened the door between my room and this, not knowing 
that anyone was with my partner, and, as I paused at the door, 
I heard Mr. Travers give a cry. He was staring at me. His face 
was very white, and he had a look as if of fear or horror in his 
eyes. He tried to rise, but gave a gasp and fell back, dead.” 

‘“ May I see him ?” I said, after a pause. 

‘“ Yes, yes, come this way,” said Mr. Wickham. 

‘We went into his room, a long, bare slit of a place, with a 
ground-glass window. I looked at the wall; it was papered in a 
sallow tint, with a pattern of blue circles, crosses, and dots. There 
was an old leather-covered, inky table, a chair, a washstand, and 
a sofa, on which lay a man’s form, covered with a dusty kind of 
sheet. 

‘The little lean, yellow old man, with the yellow-grey beard, 
lifted the sheet, disclosing the face of Travers, dead. 

Afterwards I asked Mr. Wickham, “ Did you know Travers ? ” 

‘* No,” he said, “‘ we had never met. I very seldom come to 
the City nowadays, but to-day I had come with the intention of 
being introduced to him. He was one of our most valued clients.” 

‘“ Then I understand that you had never even seen him ? ” 

‘** N—no, I think I may say I had never even seen him. Yet 
—somehow his face is strangely familiar to me.” 

‘That is my yarn, I’m sorry it is so long,’ ended Jackson, 
timidly. ‘Perhaps Professor Bludger-Browne will help me to 
explain the—the coincidences—or let me know when he has thought 
over it 2?’ 

‘Thought over it. I have other things to think of,’ said the 
Professor, and he trampled out, knocking over a tray with coffee 
which a servant was bringing into the room. 

‘Good old Bludger!’ said Martin. 














ARTHUR STRONG. 


BY SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, BART. 


WHEN the notice appeared in the Obituary Column of the Times 
that Mr. Arthur Strong had passed away, men of average informa- 
tion acquainted with leading authorities in politics, literature, and 
science became interested in one about whom they knew little, but 
who was shown to have enjoyed the consideration of distinguished 
persons in various walks of life. Strong was a man of many ac- 
quaintances, but of few friends. In the circle of those who knew 
him but slightly, few realised his position in the world of learning, 
and only those intimately acquainted with him understood that 
he was becoming a marked personality in the world of politics. 
His work was to a great extent anonymous. But when the inner 
history of England for the last half a dozen years is laid bare, it 
will be found that on more than one occasion he played a not 
insignificant part in public affairs. This influence cannot be 
clearly explained at present, and its full significance can only be 
revealed to a future generation. Strong never had a real chance 
of showing the world what manner of man he was. He died at 
the early age of forty, having had to contend through the greater 
part of his life with various and often anxious difficulties, with a 
weak constitution, and perpetual ill-health. His hard struggle 
with the slings and arrows of Fortune developed an irritability of 
temper, some unamiable idiosyncrasies, and a certain angularity 
of manner which prevented him from being appreciated at his 
true worth by average persons with whom he was brought in 
contact. He could not disguise his contempt for those who dis- 
cussed deep matters with airy and superficial self-complacency, 
and his scorn for pretenders to knowledge was boundless and 
unconcealed. He had little control over his humour, and has been 
known to sit through dinner parties in sullen silence. On the 
other hand, when in congenial company or well disposed, or roused 
by antagonism, he would fascinate by the cogent arguments with 
which he enforced views, often incidentally illuminated by a caustic 
remark or an epigrammatic illustration. He was apt to exaggerate 
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any apparent want of attention ; this perhaps was due to excessive 
intellectual self-consciousness. The late Lord Bowen, who was one 
of his greatest friends, was keenly alive to this defect, and on one 
occasion when he was giving a dinner party he asked, with charac- 
teristic thoughtfulness, one of his guests to take special charge of 
Strong, to whom most of the party would be unknown. The dinner 
took place at the Atheneum Club. Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Benson, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, were there. The presence of Mr. 
Gladstone seems to have had an exceptionally exciting effect on 
Strong. It was quite impossible to hinder him from expressing, 
in unambiguous language, his deep differences with Mr. Gladstone, 
and stating with pungent vehemence his negative criticism of 
generally received opinions. Mr. Gladstone was horrified ; listeners 
were amused, and Strong smiled sardonically. 

The peculiar constitution of Strong’s mind suggests some 
hereditary connection with Brittany. From a very early age he 
was dominated by an inborn love for France. During the war of 
1870, when the French armies were overthrown by the German 
hosts, Strong, though very young, took a lively interest in the 
struggle, and the misfortunes to the French occasioned his earliest 
griefs. He was an ardent English patriot, and his love for his 
native land seemed to intensify his sympathy with genuine national 
movements. Spurious national movements were, however, hateful 
to him, and he had the most unbounded contempt for histrionic 
Irish treason. His impatient scorn for cosmopolitan jargon was 
deep and unconcealed. His political antagonism to the Jews was 
intense to a degree, and perhaps blunted his sense of justice. He 
maintained that a paramount influence of Jews in any country led 
silently but steadily to its downfall. In a conversation with me, 
he once compared their working to that of the white ants in an 
Indian house. This hatred of the Hebrew did not extend to Jewish 
scholars, and had no influence over him when learned interests 
alone were at stake. But it explains, taken into connection with 
his sympathy for patriotic feeling, how he became a decided anti- 
Dreyfusard. The individual was to him as nothing compared with 
the interests of State; and he felt that Frenchmen who took the 
part of the Hebrew officer were less keen in their love of country 
than those who were on the other side. When in Rome attending 
a learned conference, one of the members, a French Jew, asked 
him, in an airy and rather mocking tone, what he thought of the 
affaire, Strong, with complete loss of temper, replied that he 
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would give his opinion on that matter to a true Frenchman, not 
to an immigrant alien! His pride in England never interfered 
with his attachment to France, and with this feeling it was only 
natural that he should seek the acquaintance of eminent French- 
men. He knew Renan most intimately, and was one of the 
favourite pupils of that distinguished man, and a very welcome 
guest, both in his Paris home and in Brittany. The letters which 
he received from Renan show the affection and deep esteem in 
which he was held. The Breton characteristics of Renan had also 
a mysterious attraction for Strong; and his loving regard for his 
great teacher was something quite distinct from his admiration for 
him as an Orientalist and a scholar. 

Strong was brought up in the strictest school of Evangelicals, 
The reaction against his early teaching was so great that it drove 
him outside the pale of Christianity altogether. As time went on 
he became animated by feelings of bitterness against that religion, 
which he held responsible for the overthrow of Roman civilisation. 
One of his heroes was the Emperor Julian. In more modern times 
he sympathised with the movement of the Renaissance, and natur- 
ally with that portion of it which was distinctly non-Christian. 

Strong received his early education at St. Paul’s School, but at 
the age of fifteen he went into Lloyds. He found, however, time 
during his City life to attend classes at King’s College. He left 
Lloyds in 1880 and matriculated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
In November of 1885 he was selected for a post in the Indian 
Institute at Oxford, where he remained three years, working under 
Sir Monier Williams, Max Miiller, and Professor Sayce. He then 
went to Berlin, and pursued his oriental studies under the guidance 
of Schrader. He afterwards studied in Paris and made that 
acquaintance with Renan to which I have before alluded. In 1895 
he became Professor of Arabic at University College, London, and 
also librarian to the Duke of Devonshire. In 1896 he was given a 
similar post by the Duke of Portland at Welbeck, and in March 
1897 he was made librarian to the House of Lords, a position which 
he occupied till his death. As librarian of the House of Lords his 
political insight was soon discovered. Members of both Houses of 
Parliament and of various parties sought his counsel; and his 
grasp of domestic and continental problems won for him the esteem 
of persons holding the most divergent opinions and belonging to 
almost every group of politicians of the State. His contempt for 
shibboleths drew him naturally to the Duke of Devonshire. The 
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sound judgment and solid sense of that statesman appealed to him 
with a force all the greater by reason of his impatience of the empty 
phrases which for so many of our public men do duty as articles of 
faith. 

The political philosophy of Strong found its clearest expression 
in his brilliant little notice of Warren Hastings. It was his last 
work, and appeared in Harper’s ‘ Monthly Magazine ’ in December 
1904, after the death of the writer. Strong points out that Warren 
Hastings is perhaps the most complete embodiment in English 
history of the political doctrine that statecraft is the application 
and balance of forces which resemble natural causes rather than 
human impulses and emotions. These forces may be guided 
within certain limits and adjusted. They cannot be created and 
they cannot be destroyed. This doctrine was held by Strong with 
passionate conviction, and he repudiated altogether the creed of 
which Burke is the most conspicuous prophet. Burke held that 
some principle of morality exists which should guide the action of 
the State, and which finds sanction in a high-sounding philosophy 
of history. The political controversies of England at the present 
moment are in reality the outcome of these antagonistic views. 
Our opinions on the great, pressing questions of the hour depend 
on our mental attitude to these fundamental conceptions. If we 
follow Hastings as Strong did we shall be strenuous in our endeavours 
to gather up the great ubiquitous and heterogeneous resources of 
the British Empire into a unity and a system. If, on the contrary, 
we accept the teaching of Burke without extreme reserve, we shall 
be led unconsciously to an opposite course of action ; and this is 
instinctively felt by Radicals who abhor his Conservative instincts. 
The more Burke is studied the more his magnificent rhetorical 
powers are revealed, but the less he influences persons who read 
his works by the clear, cold light of reason. His imagination was 
splendid, his knowledge vast, his sentences sonorous. But rhetoric 
is not statesmanship, and persistent worship of phrases like those of 
which he was the brilliant master would end by our giving the 
world a repetition of the great lesson of Greek history, that Demo- 
cracy is inconsistent with Empire. 

The word Empire inspires enthusiasm in the great majority of 
the English people ; some few, however, regard it with feelings of 
dismay and even disgust. The type of man whose action is para- 
lysed by a sickly cast of thought has never produced anything in 
this world very distinct or enduring. The great men of history, 
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Louis XI., Pope Julius II., Cardinal Ximenes, Cardinal Richeliey 
Frederic the Great, were politicians who did not flounder in 
the morass of dogmatic morality, and who in consequence 
accomplished abiding results. I remember reading somewhere 
that Hugh Peters one day told Cromwell that nine out of every ten 
men in England were against him. ‘ Maybe so,’ was the answer of 
the Protector, ‘ but the tenth man is armed.’ This was the answer 
of a practical statesman. When Bismarck said that the German 
problem could only be solved by blood and iron, he showed himself 
the man of the hour. Distinguished believers in vague, political 
morality are praised for what they meant to do and for what they 
would have done, if only the conditions of human life were other 
than they are, and the forces of Nature had permitted them to 
realise their ideals. It seems to me, as it did to Strong, that the 
good intentions of statesmen are inadequate compensation to a 
nation which they have brought to disaster. Napoleon III., with 
his belief in the principie of nationality and the wonderful virtue of 
European congresses, helped Prussia into a position which enabled 
her to crush him and his empire, and, what is of very much more 
consequence, inflict irreparable injury on France. Strong insisted, 
with, I think, absolute truth, that Burke as a practical influence is 
remembered for his pernicious attempt to discredit and destroy 
one of the greatest constructive statesmen in history. His example 
has been mischievous and is abiding. Politicians without a spark 
of his genius, and whose ignorance is as great as his knowledge was 
extensive, occupy prominent positions in our polity. They are 
unconscious imitators of Burke ; and their position is largely due 
to the circumstance that the English system of government tends 
rather to exalt the talker than men of governing power. We con- 
stantly hear of the ‘ moral means’ by which affairs of State should 
be carried on. Strong used to quote a passage from Lord Beacons- 
field in this connection which will commend itself to many who 
have followed with intelligent care the politics of the country, and 
who have not darkened their intelligence by uncritical acceptance 
of conventional phrases or weakened their conscience by habitual 
self-deception. Lord Beaconsfield said : 
I have had some experience of public life, and during that time I have seen 
a great deal done, and more pretended, by what are called ‘ moral means ’; and 
being naturally of a thoughtful temperament, I have been induced to analyse 
what ‘moral means’ are. I will tell you what I have found them to consist of: 


I have found them to consist of three qualities, enormous lying, inexhaustible 
boasting, intense selfishness, 
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It would be difficult to describe more accurately the true in- 
wardness of the prosecution of Hastings. The charges, no doubt, 
were enormous. As to inexhaustible boasting every one of the 
managers of the impeachment plumed himself on his high rectitude 
of purpose to an extent that seems grotesque to men of this genera- 
tion. ‘Moral means’ was also a synonym for selfish interests ; 
for we all know now that the capture of the whole government in 
India and of its patronage by Burke and his friends was frustrated 
by Warren Hastings, and that was no doubt in their opinion not 
the least of his crimes. Politicians in our time who have talked 
about ‘moral means’ have been the true followers of the perse- 
cutors of Hastings. The ‘ moral means’ by which the property of 
one set of Irishmen has been transferred to another, in order to 
satisfy the tender consciences of English politicians for the past 
treatment of that portion of the United Kingdom, is in the memory 
of all. It was refreshing in the conventional world of London to 
come across a man like Strong, who had such a healthy scorn for all 
such self-deluding hypocrisy. 

In spite of the vehemence of his convictions Strong could be 
just to men who held very different opinions from his own. This 
is shown in a very striking manner in an article on Froude’s ‘ Eras- 
mus’ which appeared in the Atheneum on October 6, 1894. It 
is one of the most interesting papers he ever wrote. He describes 
in it with exceptional perspicuity the position of Hrasmus in 
Europe, and shows how difficult it would be for anyone to attain 
such a position at the present day. Nevertheless, Strong forgot 
that Déllinger had in our time a position somewhat analogous. 
Like Erasmus, Déllinger was personally known to almost all the 
learned men in Europe. No scholar or historian passed through 
Munich without paying him respect. Déllinger, however, knew, 
and was able to converse easily in, five languages. In the 
days of Erasmus such knowledge was unnecessary, as Europe 
was not only bound together by a community of faith, but by 
the circumstance that Latin was the common language of educated 
men. 

Erasmus was never able to speak English ; but he had a powerful 
and even dominating influence on the England of his day, and he 
remains a marked personality in our history. His intimacy with 
many leading Englishmen is well known ; and Strong was fond of 
illustrating this by quoting a description by Erasmus of a social 
gathering at Oxford. Erasmus wrote to a friend ; 
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Would that you could have been present at our symposium. The guests were 
well selected, time and place suitable. Epicurus and Pythagoras would have 
been equally delighted. You will ask how our party was composed. Listen, 
and be sorry that you were not one of us. ... Colet was in the chair, on his 
right the Prior, on his left a young theologian to whom I sat next, with Phillip 
opposite, and there were several others besides. We talked over our wine, but 
not about our wine. We discoursed on many subjects. Among the rest we 
talked about Cain. ... We did not agree. The theologian was syllogistic; I 
was rhetorical, but Colet beat us all down. He spoke with sacred fury ; he was 
sublime and as if inspired. 


Dean Colet, as we all know, was in close intercourse with 
Erasmus when he was founding St. Paul’s School. This is what 
Erasmus said about him: 


The foundation has been extremely costly, but he did it all himself; and in 
selecting trustees (I beg you to observe this) he chose neither bishops nor priests, 
nor members of his own Cathedral Chapter. He appointed’a committee of 
married laymen of honest reputation ; and being asked for his reason, he said all 
human arrangements were uncertain, but he had observed generally that such 
persons were more conscientious and honest than priests. 


The personality of Erasmus had undoubtedly an extraordinary 
attraction for Strong. He admitted to me that in the struggles 
of the sixteenth century his affection and understanding went with 
the illustrious Dutchman. I must own that I found this sympathy 
difficult to reconcile with Strong’s general view of life and his some- 
what vehement attachment to uncompromising movements. It 
was true that all violent changes were repulsive to his disciplined 
and philosophic mind. He positively loathed the remorseless 
fashion in which John Knox in the days of the Reformation, or 
Fouché at the time of the French Revolution, dealt with the order 
of things they helped to overturn. Strong would have wished the 
old order to pass away with dignity. This was not, however, the 
position of Erasmus. He did not desire the old order to pass away 
at all. I should have thought that Strong would have been 
naturally tempted to look upon him as a trimmer, or, at best, a 
cowardly thinker. That he did not do so I must venture to char- 
acterise as a charming inconsistency. 

The impression made on Strong by the coronation of King 
Edward VII. and all the ceremonies attending it reveals his mental 
attitude to the present state of society and the great institutions 
of this country in Church and State. I saw him on that August 
morning in the Abbey, the punctum saliens, as he called it, of the 
British Empire. I met him again in the afternoon, and we talked 
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about previous coronations and of signs given which in the reflected 
light of subsequent events were ominous in character. We remem- 
bered the white robe of Charles I., foreshadowing his martyrdom 
to the Royalists of another generation; the crown falling from 
the head of James II. and saved by Henry Sydney ; the emerald 
that fell from the diadem of King George III., which was after- 
wards considered a sign of the loss of the American Colonies. We 
wondered whether the slight fainting fit of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at the coronation we had just witnessed presaged 
trouble during the present reign to an institution of deeper influence 
on English life than the Monarchy itself. The symbolic meaning 
of that coronation ceremony, with all its mystic rites and its com- 
plicated memories, seemed to touch the imagination of Strong as 
powerfully as it appealed to my own feelings. In the almost 
reverent attitude of his mind to the ancient monarchy of England, 
with its proud traditions and its weight of glory, I recognised the 
influence of Renan and the intellectual inheritance of Chateau- 
briand. His conversation on this occasion, and generally when he 
touched on sacred and semi-sacred things, always reminded me of 
Montrond, the friend of Talleyrand. When Montrond, who was 
not much of a believer, was on his death-bed, and was making a 
sort of public confession called the amende honorable, the priest 
asked the dying man whether he was sorry for any expressions he 
had made use of, irreverent in character? ‘Sir,’ said Montrond 
in reply, ‘ you should remember that I have always lived amongst 
gentlemen.’ Coarse blasphemy was abhorrent to Strong. During 
the course of this conversation we came to speak about the monu- 
ments in the Abbey. Strong expressed himself with a vehemence 
not untinged with contempt against those who would wish them 
removed. He insisted that one period should not be blamed 
because it was without the qualities of another, and that it should 
be remembered that historical considerations enter into questions 
of taste. Different methods characterise different generations. 
The eighteenth century, for instance, was remarkable for a finish 
in work which may be admired, independently of design. And our 
age has no more right to criticise the monuments and the church 
which inspired Addison in his meditations in the Abbey, than 
Voltaire had to sneer at Shakespeare because he did not 
appreciate the rugged majesty of portions of his work. 

Strong took a profound and unsleeping interest in the foreign 
policy of England. When articles some four years ago appeared in 
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the National Review insisting that the keystone of British policy 
in the East should be a friendly understanding and co-operation 
with Japan, they commanded his enthusiastic assent. This was 
at that time a pious opinion which many thought would never be 
realised. Strong, however, was firm in his faith that the force 
of circumstances would bring about the alliance which has since 
taken place. He had no sympathy for the general attitude of the 
English mind towards Russia, and held that an Anglo-Russian 
Agreement made in co-operation with Japan would be for the 
advantage of all three countries. A comprehensive arrangement 
with Russia might have been concluded three or four years ago 
if statesmen in St. Petersburg had not given way to ignorant pre- 
judices and had not followed the advice of those who ardently 
desire to keep Russia and England at enmity. 

The broad historic mind of Strong was more keenly interested 
in the actual affairs of the nation than in scholarship ; and this 
became more evident as his physical strength decayed. When 
weakness made him indifferent to other matters his mind continued 
uninterruptedly occupied with affairs of State. His interest in 
current events remained unimpaired to the moment when he finally 
lost consciousness. His very last words had reference to the 
politics of the hour. 

I hardly like to leave out, in a notice of Strong’s life, all refer- 
ence to the lady he married. She is a distinguished archeologist, 
and her knowledge of several European tongues, with her excep- 
tionally high intellectual gifts and unfailing sympathy in his aims, 
enabled her to render him marked assistance in his very varied 
work. 

When he had passed away those who knew him best understood 
that his unique personality could not be replaced in the circle of 
their friends and acquaintances, He was in many respects one of 
the most gifted, and certainly one of the most original, men I have 
met in life. But apart from his intellectual gifts, I knew him to 
possess ethical qualities high and attractive, which will always 
make me hold his memory in reverent esteem. 
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THE ROCK GARDEN. 


See, little gardener, in this coign 
Of garden ground, our work is done ; 
Brave shows our rockery by the wall 
Set for alternate shade and sun. 


But yesterday mere stones and earth :— 
Unmeaning stones in casual heaps, 
Unsightly earth by cartloads shot, 
No beauty owns nor fairy keeps. 
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Two spades, a barrow, willing hands, 
Much nature-love, a pinch of art, 
And ledge and cranny, nook and shelf, 

To careless-seeming order start. 


A rockery, so others say :— 
We know it for the bodily frame 
Where dwells, serene in lowland air, 
The spirit that the hills acclaim. 


This tiny cliff of quarried stone 

Shall bear your thoughts to craggier heights, 
And these same crannied flowers revive 

Visions of clearer Alpine lights. 


With purple throat and lip of gold 
We saw this creeping toadflax trail 

Gray stems upon the cold gray slopes 
Of bare moraine or crum)ling shale. 


In clefts below the gaunt ice-foot 

This close-pressed saxifrage I found, 
And where we rested in our climb 

That starry cluster gemmed the ground. 


O’er the Blue Glacier, windswept, sheer, 
The Black Crag lours ; right from its crest 
I plucked the tufted seed, whence sprang 
This windflower, nodding to the west, 
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And this, that in a tumbling stream 
Splashed isles like living sunshine, here 
By sunken tub and runlet thin 
Shall point with gold the glowing year. 


Nor of the towered Alps only breathe 


These blossomed memories ; marsh and moor, 


Woodlands and wolds in this dear isle 
Their tributary influence pour. 


This was the sea-pink’s seed, last crown 
Of royal Tintagel’s ruinous hold ; 

That kingfern clung to wild sea-cliffs 
By Merlin haply known of old. 


And dearer still for friendship’s sake 
The norland forest’s blue-eyed guest ; 
And, shy child of the wilderness, 
This white wood-lily from the west ; 


Or that close herb whose breathéd name 
The very breath and air might be 

Of uplands where it threads with blue 
The woven grass—Jasione. 


Here in the heat and stress we catch 
That vivifying breath; we feel 

Nature’s large touch, her mothering hand 
To soothe or strengthen, round us steal, 


Whether in joy’s uncounted hours 
She whispers of life’s vaster ring, 

Or calms despair with mightier thoughts 
That make of grief a holy thing. 


O little gardener, we have learned 
This lore together, you and I; 

Will you, as I, in years to come 
Recall this dear affinity ? 


And yet enough, if but my hand 

In aught has helped you make this toy 
With flowers and stones and loving toil 

A forecourt to the shrine of joy. 





LEONARD HUXLEY. 




















A PLEA FOR THE USELESS. 


BY W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., HEAD MASTER OF, 
PERSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


AmonestT all the useless matter which cumbers my memory is a 
scene described by John Ruskin, I forget where ; it would be use- 
less to look up the reference. He describes a labouring man 
digging turnips. The labourer is bent and bowed, his face 
weatherbeaten, his hands horny ; he gazes upon the earth, in which 
he digs, and produces turnips. About him stands a company of 
persons more or less elegant, clad in broadcloth or tweed, some with 
shining tall hats and frock coats, some with white ties, others with 
wigs or coronets, but all holding out hands and begging for turnips. 
The labourer, with gloomy impartiality, casts up his turnips into 
this hand or that, and the winners retire to eat them. At the 
close of the day, if he is lucky, the hungry crowd has left him 
perhaps half a turnip for himself. This, says Ruskin, is a view of 
human life, which is all built upon turnips. Your poet may make 
immortal verses, your parson may preach inspired sermons, your 
financier may float companies by the score, your schoolmaster 
may do wonders by the heuristic method ; without turnips they 
all starve, and the work of their brains is as useless as pieces of 
eight to Robinson Crusoe on his island. 

This is a humiliating view for those, like the writer, whose 
lives are spent in the schoolroom. What is the use of our exist- 
ence? We have never in all our lives produced a turnip—at 
least, I speak for myself. My only feat of that kind was done by 
accident, when I planted in my garden an assortment of old Eng- 
lish flowers—sweet williams, wallflowers, gillyflowers, and holly- 
hock. They all came up radishes, perhaps as a hint that I had a 
germ of practical talent, which by careful cultivation might have 
produced turnips. But I concluded that it was too late to try. 
After one’s eighth lustrum it is not wise to change. Nor could I 
manufacture aught which could be called a turnip equivalent— 
bread or biscuits, shirt-buttons or boots, chairs, tables, bedsteads. 
Even the books I have ventured to write, and on the score of them 
modestly to crave a turnip, have never paid their expenses—so 
41—2 
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my publishers assure me, and they ought to know. What, then, 
is my use in the world? This is the disquieting question which I 
ask of myself continually, and, with the criminal’s impulse towards 
confession, I ask in the pages of the CoRNHILL MaGaziNE. 

And this is such an eminently useful age. Everything is tested 
by its capacity for use. Our most steady and influential states- 
man has taken for his watchword ‘ Efficiency.’ Nothing ineffective 
or unpractical is tolerated in his tent. His furrow is not ploughed 
in the sand. In public administration the useless official is soon 
sent to the rightabout. None of the officers in the British Army 
are useless; all members of our Governments are prompt, courageous, 
and efficient. In the sacred hierarchy every bishop knows his own 
mind, and impresses it upon the humblest of his clergy. Lawyers 
care nothing for any end but the speedy administration of justice ; 
‘the law’s delay’ is a phrase, which now needs an explanatory 
note in the Clarendon Press Shakespeare. Physicians would scorn 
to prescribe aqua pura or bread pills. Schoolmasters who cannot 
teach shorthand and typewriting, or at least win open scholarships 
in something, are soon asked to move on. All these, it is true, 
are inferior to the producers of turnips; but they serve their 
purpose well, which is, by protection, exhortation, prescription, 
or instruction, to enable their more highly gifted brethren to 
produce their turnips in greater abundance than they otherwise 
could. 

Have we then—I speak of those whose influence in this direc- 
tion is less potent—have we no use? Are we mere cumberers of 
the ground, outgrown survivals of the antediluvian age, spared in 
pity, or perhaps for the time only, because the useful people are 
at present too busy with their turnips to pay any attention? At 
least, we have a little leisure to think. Our lives are spent some- 
what apart from the hurrying throng; we have the holidays, at 
any rate, or some part of them, when we may cast about for some 
reason to justify our being. It is a momentous question, for if it 
should be proved that we have no right here, we must give place 
to others. Millions of souls are waiting to take their turn, and, 
as Lucretius says to the old man unwilling to go, our atoms are 
wanted for other bodies. The souls in limbo may wait perhaps for 
an hour, while we meditate ; then, if the judge so decree, we shall 
be ready to go. 

It is useless to study history—so, at least, our statesmen think, 
and they should know, for they make history ; so think our soldiers, 
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who unmake it, and our divines, who defy it. But glance back 
through the ages of history, and you will see one or two nations 
who knew what usefulness is. The Phcenicians and their brethren 
the Carthaginians in particular had an eminent sense of the useful. 
But is it not strange how little they have left behind? These 
famous merchants and traders borrowed the alphabet from Egypt, 
a most useful invention, and passed it on to us; they grew im- 
mensely rich, waxed fat and lusty, and their legacy to the world is 
a series of worked-out tin-mines and gold-mines, with the memory 
of their unique remedy for inefficiency—crucifixion of the inefficient. 
But this remedy proved to be unsuitable to modern needs, and a 
pension is generally substituted. The example of these nations, 
then, seems to have been singularly unfruitful. In truth, the 
world has paid more attention to one or two freaks of Nature in 
them than to their sterling usefulness. It would have been useful 
for Tyre to have made terms with Alexander the Great, and Car- 
thage with Rome ; instead of which the inhabitants of those cities 
were so foolish as to fight, and Carthage, in her fall, so wasteful 
and foolish, gave the lie to her whole prudent past. The two per- 
sonages whom we alone remember out of this great race are Dido, 
who actually died for love—a most useless thing to do, when she 
might have married Iarbas, and that slave of an idea, that inspired 
visionary, Hannibal, to whom it must have been small consolation 
in failure to know that he was the greatest captain of all time. And 
Dido’s story was written in verse by one Virgil, a most unpractical 
scion of a practical race, who actually spent eleven years in 
composing a poem, and then wanted to burn it because it 
was so useless. He was dying at the time, and since he could 
not burn it himself, his friends thought it would be useless to take 
the trouble ; hence his work has survived down to our own day, 
and is the cause of much useless labour and still more useless 
imitation on the classical side of schools. Now, had Carthage 
always cultivated the useful, and that only, then Dido had never 
died, and at least part of Virgil’s useless task had been spared ; 
while many hours of schoolboys’ time might have been spent in 
some useful task, to be done in their shirt-sleeves. 

Virgil was not the only useless Roman ; there was Lucretius, 
who thought that his friend Memmius was open to reason, and 
proceeded to reason with him in verse. Memmius was a stolid warrior 
who didn’t know when he was beaten ; no doubt he could appreciate 
at the true value a dish of larks’ tongues or Falernian wine, but 
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reasoning was thrown away on him. Lucretius failed to make any 
impression, and, like Dido, but from a different cause, he perished 
untimely, leaving behind him a long poem, which has never been 
of use to anybody, except, indirectly, to the editors of his works, 
Lucretius tried to make the priests ashamed to perpetrate crimes 
in the name of religion ; but they have continued in doing so ever 
since. He has a very ingenious attempt to prove the atomic 
theory, useless because such a theory cannot be proved ; and it is 
a useless theory, too. Many a man, including the authors of 
* Self-Help ’ and the ‘ Self-made Man,’ have become rich without 
any reference to the atomic theory, and what has happened before 
may happen again. I never can make out why Sir Oliver Lodge 
and others will worry their heads about these abstruse theories, 
What we want is cheap aniline dyes, to look like natural dyes 
long enough for the purchaser to get home safe, and after that the 
deluge. But I digress. It was not Lucretius, but Martial, who 
saw the real use of verse ; and I should like to know what commis- 
sion the Emperor gave him for those epigrams which described 
him as a god. Yet the Romans were a useful people, take them 
for all in all; they made excellent roads and bridges ; they also 
made laws, which are useful when we win our case. 

But of all the useless nations which ever cumbered the earth 
commend me to the Jews and the Greeks. They were useless in 
different ways, each in its way unique. Those ridiculous Jews 
made such a fuss about their religion and their Temple that you 
might have thought there were no others in the world. They 
never knew when they were well off. Plant them in Goshen, 
amid peace and plenty, with only a few humble necessary tasks 
to do, such as building pyramids and city walls—a most useful 
thing for trade—and they will not rest until they go off bag and 
baggage for a forty years’ march through the wilderness. Again, 
when a benevolent despot takes them away in pity to the fertile 
plains of Babylon, they do nothing but sulk and sing psalms, 
until they are allowed to go back to their own rocky land. What 
is the use of one small tribe’s defying the might of Rome? They 
might just as well have allowed Cesar’s image to be set up in their 
Temple ; but not they. Beating their heads against a rock, they 
fought and died in thousands, not once, but often, and only failed 
in the end. And those prophets of theirs! Instead of giving soft 
words to their kings, and so making things comfortable all round 
they must needs denounce them and call them bad names. The 
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natural result was that they perished—a most useless generation, 
jndeed, and unfit to survive. 

As for the Greeks, from the days of Homer to " fall of Con- 
stantinople, they were all mad. The first we hear of them is that, 
although they were perpetually quarrelling among themselves, 
they all banded together to besiege Troy, because somebody’s wife 
had run away. A ten years’ war for a woman! Think of the 
wounds and deaths, think of the taxes, think of the turnips they 
might have grown at home. Then Homer puts it all into verse, 
and for hundreds of years the whole Greek world could find nothing 
better to do than to sit still and listen to the minstrels reciting 
this useless tale. No wonder their philosophers wasted their days 
and nights trying to find out the origin of things, in reducing the 
universe to one element—earth, air, fire, or water—in chopping 
logic and devising inextricable dilemmas. No wonder Plato used 
up bundles of parchment in describing a State which never possibly 
could exist. No wonder Aischylus and Sophocles prided them- 
selves on composing plays in a style of language that no one ever 
spoke, about persons who never existed, to be acted by men in 
masks and robes which were a product of their own invention. 
There is some use in a play like ‘ Charley’s Aunt.’ Not only does 
it show what courage can do under difficulties, but it also fills the 
author’s pocket, and gives honest employment to many worthy 
personages who otherwise might be in the workhouse. But, so 
far as I know, the hundred dramas of Alschylus or Sophocles 
never brought their authors one single obol. 

No, thank you ; give me my turnips. When after a hard day’s 
work I sit down to my well-earned dinner, if I see before me a 
taste of clear soup, an oyster patty, a partridge or two of just the 
right gust, roast beef and horse-radish, tipsy cake, and Stilton 
cheese, with a bumper of champagne and a glass or two of °47 
port ; when in my cosy armchair I inhale the aroma of a Havana 
cigar, a bright fire burning on the hearth, and the cold winds 
outside—then I feel that glow of contentment which tells of a life 
well lived. And if, when the cigar is half-done, there creeps into 
my mind some faint shade of misgiving, I put it away from me, 
for I know that I am sane, and that those stupid creatures who 
aspire and yearn get nothing but indigestion for their pains. Who 
would not rather be Jacob than Esau? Yet stay, it was Esau 
who wanted that mess of pottage ; and Jacob is not a good example 
for us. He was indeed a shrewd man of business, the true self- 
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made man, who knew how to make even peeled willow-wands 
useful ; everything he touched turned to sheep. But there was a 
weak spot in Jacob ; he must needs go and fall in love, and that, 
too, not with his master’s eldest daughter—the obvious thing to 
do—but with a chit of a girl whose face was her fortune. There 
must have been something not quite businesslike in a man who 
would serve fourteen years for a girl who was by that time no 
chicken. Poor Esau, too, was a fool. He might have repudiated 
that bargain, which came very near the line even for a shrewd 
business man; and afterwards, when he had Jacob in the hollow 
of his hand, he might have made an end of him, and taken flocks, 
and herds, and wives also, which were all his by right. But no, 
the silly fellow preferred his brother's hug and a few soft 
words, market value not one groat. And nearly everybody else 
seems to have a taint of the same plague. Men on the Stock 
Exchange actually have wives and families (I know this to be 
true). How can they give their undivided attention to business? 
A wife may be useful, of course—I say ‘may ’—but where is the 
use of children? They eat a man out of house and home, they 
have to be educated and clothed, no deduction is made from the 
income-tax on their behalf ; yet I see them all round me. I know 
they are there, because I get my living by trying to undo the mis- 
chief which their parents do to them. Then, again, people go to 
church, and not always from habit. Even business men seem to 
believe that it is a good thing, although it never brings them a 
penny, and there are many collections. A great many people read 
poetry—a most useless thing. There is a great deal of poetry 
even in English literature. We cannot get away from it; but I 
never yet heard that poetry sold an ounce of tea or a bottle of 
beer. Poetry is the only thing the Germans do not dump in this 
country. If there were any money in it, they would have opened 
a manufactory long ago and imitated our Shakespeare trade-mark. 
All these things puzzle me so much that I wonder sometimes 
whether we have made a mistake. Which could we best do with- 
out—the useful or the useless, the fleshpots or the poetry ? When 
you come to think of it, a body man be healthy and comfortable 
with very little ; of course, the fleshpots cannot be dispensed with 
wholly, but we can do without all but the bare necessities of life 
and yet be happy. But give me all the comforts of life, all the 
luxuries of wealth, and take away my mind—what am I? An 
imbecile, fit only to brood behind cage-bars. And the mind is 
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not fed by quails and ortolans, nor by strict attention to business 
methods, nor by making money, nor by social success ; it is fed 
by aspiration and hope. That is the preacher’s commonplace, but 
I will tell you how I know it to be true. ‘A few years ago an old 
schoolfellow of mine suddenly wrote to me a charming letter, 
giving a London address. I was glad to hear of him again, and 
sought him out; and I found him in London, where he is at the 
present moment—how he came there does not matter, except that 
the story is all to his credit—living in a garret and selling news- 
papers in the street. It was a bitter cold day when we met. My 
friend had neither overcoat nor gloves. I asked him to dine, but 
he declined ; he neither smoked nor took wine. What he wanted 
was 2 long talk about universal peace and brotherhood ; he believed 
himself to have found out the secret of that. When I left my 
old friend that afternoon, I envied him. , He is the happiest man 
I know. 

And this is what comes always before my mind when I hear 
people talking about education. We are told in every paper, 
from the ‘Times’ to the ‘ Daily Mail,’ even by the weeklies, 
monthlies, and quarterlies, that the great problem of the day is 
how to keep our trade. No, that is not the great problem; but 
how are we to keep our souls alive? A difficult question ; but 
whatever the positive answer may be, thus much is beyond con- 
troversy—seeking for the useful can do no good to our better 
part, but it may do harm. The problem of education is, not to 
teach a boy to earn his living, but to show him how he may 
avoid spoiling himself while he earns his living—that is, our eyes 
must be bent and kept upon what is, for all commercial purposes, 
absolutely useless. 

How delicately Plato brings out this truth when he shows the 
difference between the true artist and the false. The false crafts- 
man or practitioner works for his wage ; he belongs really to the 
guild of wage-earners, nothing else. But the true artist in every 
calling works for the supreme end of his art, whatever that may 
be. If a wage comes with the achievement, that is an accident, 
and belongs to a different art which has become mixed up with 
his. In proportion as his eye is fixed on the wage, he swerves 
from his proper end. Those happy Greeks show us the way to 
work. Fancy your successful business man, with Plato’s fortune, 
set down in the suburbs of Athens. He would have made a corner 
in olive oil at once, and put placards on the Parthenon. « But 
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Plato never tried to earn money at all. Having enough and to 
spare, he spent his time in spinning that glorious tissue of imagina.- 
tion, which one may call philosophy and one poetry, but which is 
certainly as useless as the rainbow. Even the ordinary middle- 
class man had that spirit in the great age of Athens. That noble 
old man Cephalus, whom we make friends with in the ‘ Republic,’ 
was just the same. The city was the same in its public life. Once 
only in history had Athens plenty of money to spend, and she 
used it to create buildings of the most perfect beauty which the 
artist has ever conceived; not electric trams. The very towers 
and forts of the Greeks were beautiful ; their very tombstones were 
beautiful. All in that glorious land was beautiful in that glorious 
age ; the perfection of all art and the perfection of every type of 
literature was either there first invented or there to be seen: the 
perfection of all that is useless. Merely to read of this wonderful 
race inspires one with their spirit: love for the beautiful, aspira- 
tion after the ideal, the untiring search after truth which will be 
satisfied with nothing less than truth. Something of the same 
spirit you will find elsewhere ; in the best souls there is always 
some measure of it. But nowhere since the world began will you 
find any race of men who had it as a natural gift, save among the 
Greeks. 

And thus it is that when I hear arguments about such matters 
as ‘compulsory Greek’ I think of the man with the muck-rake 
in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Compulsory life, compulsory beauty, 
compulsory happiness! Ridiculous! Compulsion ought to be 
needed in order that we may earn money. That is, indeed, the 
most hateful thing. But so oddly are our minds gone awry, that 
grave and reverend signiors actually get up and talk of compul- 
sion, in learning the essence of all that is worth knowing. Civilisa- 
tion of mind exists only by virtue of what the Greeks have given 
us, and we can drink it in only at the fountain-head. For a thou- 
sand years Greece was forgotten. We call those the Dark Ages. 
What a time of horror it was—ignorance, vice, cruelty, religious 
persecution! Then Greece again showed her light; the dawn 
came, the New Birth of Europe. If any person with a living soul 
needs compulsion to learn Greek, there must be something wrong 
with the way he is taught. Grave and reverend signiors observe 
that the water is not clear; they advise us gravely to cut off the 
supply. But why not first try what can be done by cleaning the 
pipes ? Without water we cannot live ; without what Greece has 
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to give, the mind cannot live. We are living now, most of us, on 
what we have got at second-hand, filtered water, because the 
pipes are foul. A few can still drink at the fountain-head, and if 
the number is not largely increased we may get trade or we may 
not, but our money will do us no good. We shall be a nation of 
animals, our ideal of happiness a glorified Bank Holiday, our life 
a triumphal procession from one public-house to another. 

I am afraid I have wandered a long way from the turnips. 
Mr. Ruskin is to blame. I only follow his example, for nobody 
can tell from the titles of his works what is going to be inside them. 
I seem to have been indulging in a dream, from which I am rudely 
awakened by the hoot of a motor-car outside. How characteristic 
of this age is the motor-car! So useful, so ugly, so smelly, so 
disagreeable to everyone but the owner, so utterly different from 
the antediluvian spirit which we used to call sportsmanship. In 
the hunting-field everybody is equal, each man considerate for his 
neighbour’s rights, every man has his turn, and ladies first. There 
is only one in the whole field who is a little roughly treated, the 
fox, and even he is said to enjoy a good run. But in the motor-car 
one person is happy, at the cost of all the wayfarers and riders on 
the high-road, who, if he is lucky, may number thousands in one 
day. Yes, that is what Jacob would have done if he lived now. 
He would have gone to Padan-aram in his motor, and splashed 
the mud of Edom over Esau. What nonsense it is to talk of the 
beautiful, the ideal! You may go a long way now without seeing 
the beautiful, and as for the ideal, you won’t find that this side of 
heaven. I have to rub along somehow through this vale of tears, 
and, after all, money is useful. 














SEA-PAINTING AND SEA-MYTH. 


OF all subjects none should be more entrancing to English painters, 
one would think, than the story of the sea. As to the Japanese, 
the snowy height of Fujisan dominates nearly every composition, 
the reverence of that people for its glorious purity of colour and 
curve evincing itself in repetitions which are almost a liturgy ; so 
here it would not be surprising if the study of sea phases were the 
distinguishing note of British art. For the history of the nation 
has, since it emerged from legendary times, been bound up with 
the tales of voyagers, of wrecks, and of freights worth half a county, 
of battles on the high seas, and of empires won where all before 
had been thought but ‘wild and wasteful ocean.’ Nay, even in 
legendary times, the sea was a subject of abiding wonder and 
interest. The famous quest of the Abbot Brandan and his monks 
in a leathern boat to the Land of Promise, how they float on through 
mist and through silence for seven years, is well known, and a story 
of the greatest imaginative beauty and power. More than almost 
any people, the sea has moulded our fortunes and our character ; 
and in so far as literature and art reflect the personality and ideals 
of a people, the breath of the ocean should play through the dullest 
academy and the mustiest circulating library yet known. And 
that our poetry has felt the quickening power of this god-given 
breeze, this paper will show ; but whether painting is to-day con- 
scious of it, and of the voice from the past which the favoured alone 
may hear, or whether she is cumbered with the things that make 
for mere technical excellence, it will endeavour to examine. 

In times past that we have had some admirable painters who 
have devoted their talents to the serious study and poetical repre- 
sentation of the sea cannot be gainsaid. Ruskin, in ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ has given especial praise, after Turner, to Clarkson Stan- 
field, Copley Fielding, and Harding, and if Stanfield had painted 
his ‘ Castle of Ischia’ alone he would assuredly have been entitled 
to immortality. Of Turner we shall speak later on; it is time to 
treat of the present school. And, indeed, to-day the pictures in 
any exhibition to which one can turn with perhaps the greatest 
expectation of delight are those which have the coast, the harbour, 
or the fisher’s craft for their themes. One would be destitute of 
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all acumen who did not do homage to the best that is given us of 
Hemy and W. H. Bartlett, of Langley and the Reids. What a 
richness of knowledge (however small the range of subjects from 
which their works are drawn) do they display! One may bathe 
in an R. W. Allan and cool oneself for hours before a J. C. Hook. 
The Tate Gallery contains a Colin Hunter, ‘ Their Only Harvest,’ 
in which the lapping of the waves may almost be heard. Can one 
give greater praise than this? Yet, alas! if this be, from all the 
ability and careful work of the sea painters, the ‘Only Harvest’ 
there is much still to be cultivated ; and the sea sprites bound away 
from the sultry court of the Academy in elvish delight at the 
secrets of the sea not yet disclosed ! 

It is always healthy, and a pledge of wider life, when the arts 
and literature assist each other ; when, on the one hand, literature 
can draw inspiration from the beauty of forms created or inter- 
preted by art (and of this Keats’s ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’ is 
sufficient evidence) ; and, correspondingly, Sir W. B. Richmond’s 
genius, wrought upon by the majesty of classical themes, is proof 
of the value to art of the ‘humanities.’ In both these cases given 
it is true that the modern has received advantage from the ancient, 
but it would be no loss, at least, if either had found to his hand 
models of a nobility equal to that he actually employed. In the 
age of Pericles we cannot believe that it was nothing to Sophocles 
that Phidias carved the gods of whom he sang. The Renaissance 
repeated the mutual encouragement ; and if to-day we are seeking 
for the fullest measure of satisfaction, it may well be advanced 
that neither art nor letters can be at the greatest when merely 
working out her own technical problems. Andrea Mantegna, that 
great and powerful forerunner of the Cinquecento, had necessarily 
to busy himself with the consideration of perspective ; but the 
foreshortened bodies of the Dead Christ of the Brera and the 
‘Ignorance’ in ‘ The Triumph of Wisdom’ must give place, having 
done their work, to the full glories of Raphael and Da Vinci. Techni- 
calities are, as Burke said of popular interest in public affairs, * a 
foundation perpetual and infallible’; but he who clings to them, 
instead of standing thereon, does not rise to the measure of his full 
stature. Never has the sea been rendered with more technical 
skill than now; never have marine perspective, and the multi- 
farious workings of tide and swell and breaking wave, been so 
inquired into ; and yet rarely has the ocean, that illimitable fold of 
myth and story, been so divorced from the land of wonder whose 
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shores it ever guarded so jealously. The literary associations of 
it are rejected by artists. We ask for a serpent, and they give us 
always a fish! Can we look up naturally from reading such a 
line as Coleridge’s 

Where Alph, the sacred river ran 


Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea 


to an engraving after Wyllie? Something is lost. The sea may 
be rendered with almost perfect accuracy, and frequently it is 
clothed with great beauty vonsequent on the painter’s knowledge 
of effects of light and of shadow, of mist or the working of the 
storm powers. Even a sense of poetry is induced by the artist’s 
complete acquaintance with these natural conditions. But the 
wonder and the dread of it all have passed away. 

For once, though the very remembrance of it has almost left 
us, the ocean was the mother of mysteries and a standing type of 
all that is impenetrable and immense. She was the great divider 
of peoples then, beyond whose horizon few could tell what sights 
would meet the eye, what language and customs were current. 
Who stood on her shores was at the edge of his nation’s experience. 
Without cause discoverable by him, the waves would rise and strike 
the frail navies into wreck, and, lashing onwards, beat against the 
cliffs in fury, till the sky was filled with foam spray and thunder 
flung by the Shaker of the Earth. Who now can tell a hundredth 
part of the legend which gathered round the idea of this great 
world-encircling power? Some we know, and there is nothing 
grander than they in all literature. ‘Even as when a fisher on 
some headland lets down with a long rod his baits for a snare to 
the little fishes below, and as he catches each, flings it writhing 
ashore, so writhing were they borne upward to the cliff. And then 
she devoured them in her gates as they shrieked, they stretching 
forth their hands to me in the death struggle.’ (It is Odysseus 
who speaks.) ‘And the most pitiful thing was this that mine eyes 
have seen of all my travail in searching out the paths of the sea.’ 
For sheer imagination of things horrible what could exceed this 
description of the rock-fiend Scylla, the woe of distracted ship- 
men? The trading voyages of the Greeks filled their literature 
with such tales as this, and the treacherous song of the Sirens, and 
the fierce upheaval of Poseidon. For the fogs and storms around 
the coast, added to the exhaustion of mind and body which they 
must often have suffered, made such terrors not only possible, 
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but, to them, established facts. To-day we can afford to laugh at 
them, for Poseidon has been subjected to the Press, and his move- 
ments are chronicled with chilling prosiness. And so we take the 
passage just quoted, and we accept the incident of the little fishes 
and the long rod, and paint it excellently because we feel it is true ; 
but we do not paint the long lean outstretched arm of the monster, 
as it flashes through the gloom, because that is nonsense, and 
because, incidentally, we cannot. 

Rarely were the calmness and tranquil beauty of the sea dwelt 
upon by old writers ; its repose was treacherous, and at best it is 
the ‘ unvintaged deep,’ the great waste of waters, bearing nothing 
and suffering nought to grow on the tracts of its shores. This 
tranquillity is a quite modern view of the matter, and it is of course 
right that it should be represented. Tranquillity, in things that 
have a terrible aspect as well, is essentially modern. The medieval 
herald painted his ‘leopard’ all claws and teeth; and a hill of 
Albert Diirer is split with precipices, and its summit is high as the 
clouds. Nowadays the sculptor finds statuesque dignity and 
repose in the beast, and the painter delights in the breadth and 
sheltering calm of the mountain. But the old impressions should 
be fostered, and used in their time. Art, like poetry, can afford to 
run down into the past. 

The ocean of old belief had an added solemnity to its more 
material terrors of wreck and storm ; for allusion is made by Homer 
to ‘the limits of the World, and the deep-flowing Oceanus where is 
the land and the city of the Cimmerians shrouded in mist and cloud.’ 
This great stream, then, encircling the whole earth is itself at the 
very gate of the house of Hades! A truly awful partnership this, 
of death and the sea, meeting in the land of shadows! But that 
was always present with the Greeks ; their own pleasant land is the 
centre of the world, and south and east and west of it the sea, 
stretching away and away till its circuit is defined by eternal Night 
and Death. No wonder that the wine-dark sea bore fear on its 
healthy breezes to them, and that the most extravagant tale of a 
storm-tossed merchantman served only to intensify the faith that 
evil was ever near to them who ‘ occupied their business in great 
waters.’ 

But wilder almost than that of the Greek, the Scandinavian 
mythology conceived a system in some points resembling it. It is 
stained with colours that only a less cultured race could add ; and 
withal a humour which, while giving force and relief to its sea 
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cycle, effectually removes it out of the almost childlike sphere 
which marked the Homeric legends. For here the earth is still 
encircled by the sea, and still uncouth beings live on its shores ; but 
the aid of the animal and reptile world is called in, and sad havoc 
do they make of the affairs they meddle in. The sea contains a 
monster which plays a most important part in their national creed 
—namely, the huge and noisome serpent Jormungandur. This 
‘loathly worm’ does not take the place of the denizens of the sea 
in Greek legend, Poseidon, Thetis, Proteus, and the rest, for these 
are represented in the persons of Aegir and of Ran, the official god 
and goddess. But these worthies have little to recommend them, 
and do not figure largely in the Norse drama of the gods. But the 
Sea-Snake is a diverting personality, andisevidence of the important 
part which the lower forms of creation played in northern myth, 
Other instances are the Fenrir Wolf, the Ravens of Odin, and the 
Squirrel which is so busy with its tale-bearing on the sacred Ash. 
In Celtic literature, too, animals and birds are on equal terms with 
mankind—as witness the Owl of Cwm Cawlwyd who is called in 
to assist in the search for Mabon, and the Eagle of Gwern Abwy 
who used to peck his meal from the stars. All these appear side 
by side with men, as either friend or foe. Their right of existence 
is never questioned, nor do their acts or words provoke the astonish- 
ment of human beings. 

The gigantic sea-snake of the Scandinavians is content to lie 
for the most part in the abyss of the ocean, with his tail in his mouth, 
but he has been known to quit his den on one or two occasions. 
During Thor’s famous visit to the land of the giants, situated on 
the seashore, it is Jormungandur who assumes the likeness of a 
cat and tries a fall with the Thunderer. And at the last dread 
day, when the gods will be called upon to do battle with the giants 
of frost and of fire, again will Thor meet this dread monster, and, 
says the Edda, will be overcome of it. It seems curious that, in 
their prospect into the future, it should have been an article of 
the Norseman’s creed that the favourite hero of half their tales 
must die by the agency of this foul sea-spawn of the spirit of evil. 
In spite of their extravagant humour, it seems to have been rooted 
deeply within them no less than in the Greek that Hela (the hell- 
queen, and sister of the serpent) is, with the sea, to be dreaded 
beyond the power of any god to help. 

A lighter view of the sea, and touched with the characteristics 
of fairy tale, is to be found among the Japanese. Only here and 
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there can any position be pointed to which may at one time have 
been the ground of any serious belief. But they suffice, with their 
delicate embroidery of fancy, to show what a hold on the imagina- 
tion of the islanders was kept by the sea. Very beautiful is a 
description of the seagod’s palace beyond the waves, the walls of 
which are coral, and the trees within them bearing emeralds for 
leaves and rubies for berries; the attendant fishes have scales of 
silver, and the golden tails of the dragon guard glisten in the sun. 
Another tale deals with the creation myth, and opens with the 
dividing of the elements among three fairy children. To the 
girl Ama is given the sun, to the elder boy the sea, and to the 
younger the moon. But in a fury the sea fairy rises to the very 
heavens and bursts the chamber of his sister, wrecking her work 
and scattering her maidens. Insulted beyond measure, she shuts 
herself in a cave and all the world isdark. The story ends with the 
enticing of the sun queen back to the heavens, and all is bright 
again. But what a storm has been depicted here! What a wave 
for the painters, washing along the very sky and making the sun 
hide within the fastness of a rock! In other places the ‘ earth- 
shaker ’ is a fish Namaza, which, when it lashes its tail too furiously, 
the giant Kashima leaps on and strikes with ‘ fan-rivet’ the rock 
which holds the earth together. 

The serpent dwelling in the deep makes an occasional appear- 
ance in the Hebrew Scriptures, thus curiously connecting with the 
heathen allegories. ‘In that day the Lord with His sore and great 
and strong sword shall punish leviathan the piercing serpent, even 
leviathan that crooked serpent ; and He shall slay the dragon that 
is in the sea.’ Here again this mysterious reptile is put as the 
embodiment of all evil, and here also is seen how the great waters 
are held to be the fit abode of his enormous wickedness. But the 
references to the sea in the Old Testament are almost countless ; 
and the rich allusive vein of the East is drawn upon to the full to 
clothe it with poetry. The Psalmist employs the power of the sea in 
many an antithesis; but it is always, as the Greek, to depict its might 
and seething majesty, never its calmness and peace. ‘ Deep calleth 
unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts’ : this is the only known 
voice to him. Peace is not on her, but on the mountains, which he 
clothes with all the attributes of good. This aloofness of regard is 
specially notable in one passage, where he classes the ships which 
sail over that terrible gulf with ‘ the leviathan, and things creeping 
innumerable ’ over and through the great sea. ‘Thou takest away 
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their breath, they die, and return to their dust. Thou sendest 
forth Thy spirit, they are created, and Thou renewest the face of 
the earth.’ There is something pathetic, as well as poetical, in 
this personifying of the frail barque in order to class it with the 
creatures of hourly needs, and so infer an added helplessness. But 
what a distance has to be travelled before a poet can write of a 
ship that she ‘ walked the waters like a thing of life,’ stately and 
unafraid like a queen; no longer thought of as hovering on the 
brink of extermination. 

In our poetry it is perhaps to be wondered at that the sea idea 
did not manifest itself among the singers of the Elizabethan age to 
any great extent, despite the impetus which success in sea ventures 
undoubtedly gave to national progress ; and it is only in the last 
century that full justice has been done to it. Indeed, in the first 
hundred and fifty pages of the ‘Golden Treasury ’ only two poems 
can really claim to have drawn inspiration from the sea: the one 
being Shakespeare’s short song from the ‘ Tempest,’ and the other 
Milton’s ‘ Lycidas,’ though this latter, indeed, contains some of 
the most glorious lines ever penned in its description. 


Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurl’d, 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world, 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old 

Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold— 


Would there were one of our English school of painters who might 
interpret the measured thunder of these verses as they break upon 
our ears ! 

It is not until we come to Cowper that we find sea themes dwelt 
on with frequency, and even yet they are subjected in interest to 
some human incident, as in the ‘ Royal George’ and the ‘ Cast- 
away. But suddenly with Byron we feel that we have come on 
one who feels intensely the majesty and the wonder of the sea. 
Is there not joy in it, in the opening stanza of the Corsair, ‘ O’er the 
glad waters of the dark blue sea?’ Is there not power in it ? 


Still must I on; for I am as a weed 
Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep. 
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And is there not here the restfulness of its eternity ? 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean, roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore. 


Truly Byron, in spite of all his great faults as a poet, is supreme 
in depicting the sea. 

That Wordsworth did not receive the beauty nor the large 
meaning of the sea fully into his being (save in his inspired Ode, 
which seems to gather in all sympathies) must perhaps be inferred 
from his poems. Few indeed are the references he makes to it, 
and when such are made, as in the ‘ Peele Castle,’ they are only 
hurriedly touched on, and in passing to another thought. The 
sea does not hold him, as the spirit of lake and mountain ; its voice 
is not carried ‘ far into his heart,’ with them. But with Keats it 
is different. His passionate nature found what it needed in the 
contemplation of the great deep, the old mystery of ancient days. 


O ye! who have your eyeballs vex’d and tired, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the Sea; 
O ye! whose ears are dimm’d with uproar rude 
Or fed too much with cloying melody,— 
Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, and brood 
Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quired ! 


Here we have the Greek again, but with the Greek’s fear of the sea 
all fled away. It is purged of childishness, but it has been acted 
upon by the legends of the world’s childhood. 

In his ‘Ode written in dejection’ and in many other poems 
Shelley has found moods to match his moods in the ‘ lightning of 
the noontide ocean’; and, nearer to our own day, we cannot pass 
over the lovely sea songs of Arnold, the ‘ Forsaken Merman’ and 
the ‘ Neckan,’ nor Tennyson’s broad and vivid renderings of almost 
the very sound of the breaker and the freshness of its foam. 

But it is time to return to the painters. And after having 
glanced, although hastily, through these few instances of myth 
and poetry, may we not come back with the sense that art, in this 
matter of the sea, has hardly kept pace with literature, that it has 
not drawn on the noble resources of old time? Our seascape 
painters have the means almost perfected, and it only remains for 
them to use them. The name of Turner has been mentioned 
earlier in this paper, and of him we may say that he is the greatest 
42—2 
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sea poet we have produced. His ‘ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus’ 
is a myth as rich in imagination as is possible where words are 
translated into colour. And yet Turner had not the knowledge 
of the true forms of sea which is possessed by many modern artists. 
Or, if we go to one whom, alas! we can now not call an artist of 
to-day, in Henry Moore we had one who far exceeded Turner in 
acquired knowledge of the infinite details of sea phenomena. It 
has come to the sea, as it has come to the horse and other animals, 
which until recently had their traditional attitudes ; justified, for 
a little while, even when proved to be incorrect, as ‘ artistically 
generalised.’ But the real animal is now studied and recognised. 
So in seascape, it has become apparent that Turner’s seas often 
exhibit impossible combinations on one canvas, that his waves 
curl unprovoked, and break not from fulness but from caprice. 
Ruskin, who was still young when he wrote the first volume of 
‘Modern Painters,’ would allow few failures in Turner; and cer- 
tainly his staunch championship of him contains far more of per- 
manent value than can be destroyed by his occasional over-estimates 
of one who was then but little known and understood. And so 
Ruskin’s praise of Turner’s seas is, with but two or three reserva- 
tions, absolute. But sea painting, it must be remembered, was at 
that time in England in its infancy ; and when one, therefore (and 
he a genius), shot far above his contemporaries it is hardly strange 
that Ruskin should have hailed him as omniscient as well as all- 
powerful. The latter indeed he was, and alone among painters 
then and since invested land and sea alike with the mystery, the 
poetry, and the mythological spirit which place him, the painter of 
natural scenery, beside the sculptor and the portrayer of the human 
form. For these, if we reflect, when of the noblest, bring us the 
noblest that nature can do. All that the human body can be, and 
all that the human mind can express in character, the sculptor and 
the portrait painter have it in their power to reveal. And Turner, 
though making, through the lack of acquired scientific knowledge, 
many mistakes, yet revealed in an extraordinary manner the mind 
and, as it were, the character of nature. 

In landscape we have many to-day who worthily succeed to his 
ideals. Scenery of wood and field and mountain is painted to-day 
with knowledge and with true poetry. One does not feel that 
Arthur and his knights would disdain to traverse the glade which 
David Murray has painted and called it Wharfedale ; that Oberon 
and Puck would be loth to haunt ahout that shadowy water which 
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Alfred East has imagined in his ‘ Idyll of Como’; that ‘ deep in 
the shady sadness’ of that vale of Ridley Corbet’s, grey-haired 
Saturn might not still be lying, ‘ quiet as a stone.’ Here we have 
preserved our heritage of poetry. These canvases are not merely 
notes of difficulties overcome, nor has poetry been admitted as a 
mere heightening effect. Poetry has possession of our landscape 
school. But of the sea ? 

We have solved the technical problems that Turner sometimes 
failed to solve. We have made our waves to roll and break as 
waves should do, and marine perspective has been developed to the 
full; in short, we are conquerors and the spoils are ready to our 
hand. And yet we hesitate to attempt successors to the ‘ Ulysses 
and Polyphemus,’ to ‘ The Slaveship’ and ‘The Whaler.’ There 
the sea was still a personality, a demigod, the queen of mystery 
and a high source of poetry. That stream Oceanus was not far 
from Cimmerian blackness and the confines of Hell! Now the 
case stands so, that there is often more real poetical feeling dis- 
played in the study of a brickfield or a coal-wharf than of the 
pasture ground of leviathan and the home of Thetis and Poseidon. 
Nay, if this seem extravagant, let us propose a test. Below any 
canvas painted in the last ten years let a painter inscribe these 
lines of Byron on the sea : 


. . . « boundless, endless, and sublime, 
The image of Eternity— the throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made! 


and he, or we at least, shall see that his conception is inferior to 
such language as this, to be expressed by it. He may tell us that 
his aim has been distinct ; we may admit the plea, for it is his aim, 
not his execution, that is at fault. 

This protest of ours is not that classical scenes, or subjects 
drawn from old mythology, should be pressed into the service of 
the great and healthy modern school of nature. Rather that the 
spirit of the old mystery should sometimes brood over these seas of 
ours. The great Henry Moore—unapproachable master of marine 
subjects as he was, and perhaps the best exponent of sea forms that 
ever lived—would be almost forgotten, and the limits of his power 
laid bare, should one arise with his knowledge and not forgetful 
of the themes which we have touched on. 

Let us return again to Turner and draw a final example from 
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his methods. There is among his vignettes on the subjects of 
Milton’s poems one which is intended to depict the shipwreck of 
Lycidas. Now Milton expressly states that, at the time of the 


wreck, 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters play’d. 


Yet Turner has deliberately portrayed a violent storm, with every 
accompaniment of poetically conceived horror. It is not possible 
to imagine that this was a mere oversight, or that during Turner’s 
work on the design it was not pointed out to him that his rendering 
did not bear out the lines of the poet. The only explanation must 
be that Turner chose the most poetical mood of the sea to be a 
not unworthy companion of the mighty music of Milton. More 
faithfully nowadays would the illustrator reproduce the facts of 
the case; but should we feel that the poetry and splendour of 
the passage, partly quoted above, had been realised ? 


He ask’d the waves, and ask’d the felon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doom’d this gentle swain ? 
And question’d every gust of rugged wings 

That blows from off each beaked promontory : 
They knew not of his story ; 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stray’d ; 
The air was calm— 


Who shall say that this whole passage is not better translated by 
Turner’s incorrect vignette than should be done by a literal tran- 
script of the last words? Unless we can play with a subject we 
have not assimilated it. 


Artuur F. Watts. 


























PORT ARTHUR, ITS SIEGE AND FALL. 


A CONTEMPORARY EPIC. 


BeroreE Port Arthur one August morning appeared two trumpeters 
and a man on horseback. Among the batteries cordoning the city 
the man rose, brazenly announced, until a Russian sentry picked 
him up, tied over his eyes a white cloth, and led him through 
winding paths and alleys to the great hall of the regimental com- 
manders in the new Russian town. Here the bandage was removed, 
and the messenger of his Imperial Japanese Majesty confronted 
the general of his Imperial Russian Majesty. The visitor looked 
into the blue eyes of a Saxon, over whose left temple lay a white 
scar and under his brown beard a grim mouth. It was Stoessel, 
who through four years had prepared for this meeting with the 
man on horseback. 

The Mikado’s message was read to arrogant courtesy. The 
man went back on horseback—the brazen trumpeters noiseless. 

That evening the siege commenced. The peninsula on which it 
occurred breathes war, is dotted with walled towns for which savage 
tribes wrangled before the Christian era, is bounded by curved 
and jagged shores around which war-junks glided centuries before 
thirteen-inch monsters hurled shells across them, and is serrated 
with a great battlefield of entrenched valleys, emplaced plateaux, 
and embattled peaks, through which foreign nations are fighting 
for fields as fertile as any the sun shines on. It is the Brittany of 
Asia. The Chinese call this peninsula the Regent’s Sword, for 
that functionary is fond of a weight on the curve to pull the metal 
as he strikes. To the tip of this sword the Japanese had driven 
the Russians, who stood there waiting, it seemed, for one vigorous 
push to topple to the sea. 

On the August day of the opening of the siege the panorama— 
that bewildering panorama, thorough acquaintance with which 
needs a month’s introduction—unfolded its dazzling vista, as grand 
& battlefield as the world has yet produced. The line of hills in 
the rear of the city shaded half the Shuishiying Valley, along and 
beyond which lay the eight and a half mile front of the two armies. 
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On three sides the sea looked in—to the right through Pigeon 
Bay, to the left beyond Taikushan, to the front beyond the Tiger’s 
Tail and the west harbour of Port Arthur into the open ocean, 
where lay Togo’s fleet. Circling the apex of the height the sea 
might also be found as it curved at the back through Louisa Bay, 
thus bringing water on four sides, for the besieging army of the 
Japanese was nearly in the centre of a peninsula, square-jawed 
like an ass. 

Were we one leg of a compass at Japanese headquarters, the 
other could describe a circle, taking in the town of Port Arthur, 
the right and left wings of Nogi’s army, and would fall short 
of Dalny at the back. To the left of the city, as the Japanese 
faced it, are twelve permanent land and several sea forts ; to the 
right seven land and more sea forts ; in between, every elevation 
bristles with temporary batteries ; while on the plain before the 
forts lay the hostile armies. Through all of this, both among forts 
and encampments, the mountains jut circular discs to the heavens, 
patched in places with furze and heather like the hills of Scotland, 
in others crowned by igneous rock. These mountains form two 
lines circling in parallel. On the inner the Russians built their 
forts ; behind the outer the Japanese gathered for assault. 

That Port Arthur would fall on August 21 was believed by 
every man in the Japanese army; the island nation was sure of 
it ; the world thought it due. And the Japanese did try. They 
lacked neither the bravery, nor the numbers, nor the skill. They 
failed because Nature stood in their way. Nature built the moun- 
tains, and without the mountains the Russians could not have 
defended Port Arthur as they did. The forts were so arranged 
that each was commanded by two or three, and some by a dozen 
others. One taken, the others immediately concentrated fire there 
and made it untenable. One thing only could be done—take every 
fort at once. There being seventeen permanent, forty-two semi- 
permanent, and eighteen improvised positions, two miles of fortified 
Chinese wall, and a triple line of trenches eight and a half miles 
long, all defended by a stubborn and skilful foe, this was, of course, 
impossible. 

‘Impossible?’ That is an English word. The Japanese do 
not use it. ‘ You are expected to do the impossible things,’ read 
the first Imperial order they received. They have done impossible 
things. So have the Russians done impossible things. The ordeal 
has raised Port Arthur into an epic. Without the perspective 
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of Troy, it has some of Troy’s grandeur. The glory to us is 
that we have touched shoulders with an age that has produced 
men as willing as any ever have been to fight nobly and die 
heroically. 

With a passion for detail and a faculty for precision the Japanese 
general staff in Tokyo outlined the campaign that was to reduce 
the fortress. The taking of the Big and Little Orphans on 
August 9 brought them to the first of the four grand stages. This 
first stage included the capture of the twelve permanent forts hung 
on the shoulder of the eastern mountain range, forming the inner 
concentric line, together with the old Chinese wall, which had 
been fortified as a permanent line of defence, and which made the 
vertebre of the fortification. 

This plan, with its complementing naval features, including 
Togo’s blockade and bombardments, was in detail the scheme of 
General Baron Kodama, assistant chief of the general staff. Tiny 
in physique, he is the brains of new Japan, mobiliser of the Mikado’s 
armies, directing the destiny of his people militantly. For ten 
years Military Governor of Formosa, for two years chief of the 
War Office, it was he who had perfected the transport service and 
tied the ends of the army together so well that the phenomenal 
six months’ dash of the troops through Korea and beyond the 
Yalu startled the world as it has not been startled since Kitchener 
set out for Khartoum. Kodama is the Japanese Kitchener, and 
he laid out the reduction of Port Arthur with the grand strategy 
of a master mind. His first plan, as we shall learn in detail from 
Nogi’s execution, failed because he underestimated the foe he had 
to face—a foe great in soldierly endurance, and whose alliance 
with Nature overtopped Kodama’s. Then the two together laid 
out the second and successful scheme. Kodama came down from 
the north one morning, spent two days in looking over the ground, 
then settled back in the great house of the Russian Mayor at 
Dalny, leaned his elbows on the table, reached forth his clenched 
fist, and, looking into its palm, said, with his lips parted over 
tight teeth: ‘I hold Port Arthur there.’ He did hold it there, 
and it could escape no more than he could. Mathematically, he 
saw that the problem was one for time and tactics to solve, but, 
though the master directing both, he could hasten neither. 

To execute Kodama’s plans, concurred in as they were by the 
Field-Marshals Yamagata and Oyama, General Baron Nogi was 
chosen. Nogi had been a major-general, commanding the brigade 
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forming the left wing of the army that took Port Arthur from the 
Chinese in a day ten years before. He was regarded as an expert 
tactician and as a good artillery officer. But the problem rose 
above tactics and above artillery, and Nogi arose to it because he 
is a great character. Before he sailed for Manchuria his first son 
climbed the frightful Nanshan Hill, to get a bullet in the brain as 
he sabred a Russian lieutenant across the parapet. The corpse 
arrived in Tokyo the day the general left, and Nogi said to his 
wife : ‘ Delay funeral services until Hoten and I are brought back 
to lie with Shoten.’ Shoten was the dead son. Hoten went with 
the father as a lieutenant in the first division. On December 18 
a keissheitai (certain death party) was called for to make the last 
assault against the hill known as ‘ 203 Metre.’ Hoten led it. The 
hill fell. Hoten went to join Shoten. 

Skil and bravery had their value, of course, but a man was 
needed—a man like Grant, who could fight it out on one line all 
summer and all winter. This man was Nogi. With a face parch- 
ment crinkled, brown like chocolate, with beard grey, shaded black 
to brown where it met the skin so that he seemed a monotone in 
sepia, with eyes small and wide apart, perfect teeth, tiny regular 
nose, and a beautiful dome of a head flaring out from the temples 
tender and eloquent, he stands five feet ten, unusually tall for a 
Japanese, showing the loose power of a master in his joints, and 
that mighty jowl shaded by the grey-brown beard. Hehas had to 
weather fierce storms of public indignation in Japan for two reasons 
—because he did not take Port Arthur as scheduled, and because 
he sacrificed so many lives. Turn over the pages of American 
history and read the story of Grant’s campaign from the Wilder- 
ness, through Cold Harbour, and Spottsylvania, to Petersburg and 
Richmond, and you will read the story of Nogi’s campaign against 
Port Arthur. In Northern Virginia the mighty battle-axe cut 
down the keen Damascene sword. On the Liaotung, Thor’s 
hammers mashed the straying fasces of anover-ripe empire. But 
the North cried out that the man who felt himself an agent of 
Destiny in conquering Northern Virginia was a butcher, just as 
Japan cried ‘butcher’ against the iron man who reduced Port 
Arthur. 

In 1894 Nogi saw the Chinese besieged and Port Arthur taken 
by a feint. He saw the big Japanese demonstration then made 
against the front while the bulk of the army slipped along the 
coast to the west and south, enveloping the enemy’s left wing 
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and driving the silly Chinese into a net, where they were caught 
fast under the great forts, which speedily fell. This time the 
same strategy was apparently repeated. But instead of making 
the real attack in the rear of the Russian left flank, Nogi made 
only a demonstration there, where ‘ 203’ is on the west, and drove 
his straight, hard blow into the eastern line of permanent land 
defence. To pierce the Russian right centre, enfilade its left 
flank, and stand Port Arthur on end—this was the plan. Gloriously 
it was attempted, nobly it failed. Regiment after regiment went 
in, regiment after regiment went down. Corpses lay eight deep in 
the creek, which ran red to the sea. 

This grand assault—the firsts—began on August 19. For seven 
days and nights, without cessation, the battle raged, in the vain 
endeavour to pierce that right centre. It is said that the Japanese 
are all heroes—that none are cowards. Some are also sensible. 
There was the Eighth Regiment, which, when ordered into the 
assault, where the one before it had been swept down, sent back 
word, through its commanding officer, that the way was im- 
possible. The word was so new to the brigade-general that he 
ordered the regiment to the rear for fatigue duty, the worst punish- 
ment that can come to a Japanese soldier in an army where they 
have no guard-houses. Another regiment, the immortal Ninth, 
was ordered to cross the field to the foot of the slope on which lay, 
dead and dying, many of the men of the regiment which had gone 
before. The colonel, Takagagi, surveying what was to be accom- 
plished, sent back word that it was not feasible. The brigade- 
general, Ichinobe, replied hotly that one regiment was enough to 
take one battery. Takagagi stepped out of the ravine, in which 
he had been seeking shelter, at the head of his men. Before he 
had been marching, as colonels usually do, in the rear, while his 
line officers led the advance. Now he leaped forward up the 
slope, the first. A dozen paces from the ravine he fell, with four 
bullets through his breast. The lieutenant-colonel took up the 
lead, and was shot a few yards turther on. The majors were 
wiped out. Every captain but one went down. The last captain, 
Nashimoto, in charge of D Company, found himself, at length, 
under the Chinese Wall with seventeen men. Looking down upon 
the shell-swept plain, protected for the moment from the sharp- 
shooters above, with that handful of heroes, a mile and a half 
in advance of the main body of his troops, he grew giddy with 
the success of his attempt. Of a sudden he concluded that he 
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could take Port Arthur with his seventeen men. He started in to 
doit. There was only the wall ahead—the wall and a few machine 
guns ; beyond, a five minutes’ run would have brought him to 
the citadel. He scaled the wall and fell across it, his back bullet- 
broken. Eight of his men passed on, scaling the height beyond, 
called Wangtai, or the Watch Tower, a place up which the Russian 
generals formerly rode on horseback to survey the battlefield. On 
this slope, for three months, in full sight of both armies, the eight 
lay rotting. The Russians referred to them as ‘the Japanese 
garrison.’ 

This was the flush of the advance made in August. Nogi paid 
a frightful price to learn his terrible lesson—that he could not so 
quickly wipe out a foe thus allied with Nature. The lesson cost 
him twenty-five thousand men. After that ghastly assault he sat 
down with his army, and went sensibly and slowly at the enormous 
task. Instead of storming Port Arthur with his army he dug 
into it. Realising that Nogi was sure to pass into the fortress 
through the earth where he had failed to enter aboveground, 
Kodama chuckled as he said that he held the besieged city in the 
hollow of his hand. 

Yet both Kodama and Nogi thoroughly realised what they had 
to face. The permanent forts were built on the advantageous 
shoulders that projected two-thirds of the way down the slopes. 
The mountains, fortunately for the Russians, so occurred that, 
though irregular in detail, yet their line proper formed a complete 
semicircle enveloping the city. Making use of these natural 
advantages, they were able to build a grand fortress with seven- 
teen locks, for which they held every key. The Japanese might 
spring one of the locks, but it could be instantly closed with any 
or all of the other sixteen. Each depression between the main 
shoulders of the mountains was used for the emplacement of a 
battery. Batteries and forts were connected with barbed-wire 
entrenchments, and the glaces were made sheer and slippery. 
Some were formed of concrete, some were built crater-like of a 
sliding sand, so that one advancing found himself slipping to the 
knees and quagmired. Around the great forts moats of unknown 
depth and width were built. In these moats caponniéres were 
placed to enfilade daring assaulters. Some of the barbed wire 
was electrically charged, so that men attempting to cut it with 
nippers were electrocuted. Down the forward slopes of the 
mountains mines were sunk in the earth; some were exploded 
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with an electric button from above, others by direct contact 
from some tripping man as he passed over the spot. 
of the forts torpedoes taken from the ships were buried, and their 
finlike stems turned into contact flanges projecting from the earth. 
Then all these defences were connected with a network of covered 
ways ; in two places deep tunnels ran from fort to fort, and from 
all of the principal forts back to the Chinese Wall was a deep 
tunnel. This Chinese Wall had been used ten years previously 
with no effect, but since then it has been made wider and deeper. 
Behind the wall lay machine-guns, the most deadly weapon in 
modern warfare, sprinkling bullets, as they do, like water from the 


Around two 


The very names of these forts told of the granite from which 
they were sired. The Eternal Dragor, the Two Dragons, the 
Chair, the Table, the Lion’s Mane, and that flippant old rooster, 
who is the grimmest and sauciest of them all, the Cock’s Comb, 


To get across the plain, up the slopes, and into those forts 
through trenches and tunnels was the problem ; and the Japanese 
were equal toit. Never did the aboriginal Indian advance through 
the wild woods upon a wary foe with more consummate shrewd- 
ness. In those two months one hundred men at a time did the 
job, for only that number could get at it. Often shells found them 
out, and rifle fire harassed them every hour. ‘The loss was several 
companies, but they never lacked one hundred to do the work, 
always by night, always silently. Toward the end of October, 
when the valley could be crossed in safety, the battle fragments 
flying harmlessly overhead, there lay a pathway to the coveted 


In the first 


place the twenty-five thousand men had gone down above the 
trenches which might have protected them. Then, crawling 
through the night, pick and shovel in hand, came that ant-like 
hundred, constantly varied as figures in a kaleidoscope, whose 
handle is turned by death, but never quitting their terrible task. 
In darkness the company begins its labour; in unison and 
darkness, guided by clever engineers, the picks advance, the 
shovellers smartly after. The Russian searchlight swings defiantly 
and plays upon the little group. A shell hurtles in. A dozen 
fall, some never to rise again. Up with the first aid, down with 
the stretchers, to the rear with the victims. Advance another 
squad—on goes the hundred. So for two months, and then the 
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rest walked impudently in the broad sun, to chaff at those useless 
bullets tossing over their heads so saucily. 

The plain lay over-ripe with harvests, but not a living thing was 
on it. The autumn sun hung indolent and golden. Blackened 
villages were deserted. Among the chain of forts bristling with 
cannon there lay one with its nearest side honeycombed with 
trenches. All the other forts were silent and bare on their near 
sides, so that honeycomb could be only Japanese trenches. Between 
it and the line of mountains parallel to the Russians the ground 
was trickled with fresh earth, as if some gigantic mole had zig- 
zagged across the plain. From either side there was not the slightest 
evidence of life, except that between the two armies lay the tell- 
tale fresh earth, as of a huge animal busy in the night. Yet, 
behind the northern parallel range, the distance of a rifle shot 
from the Russians in Port Arthur, ominously silent, monstrously 
at work, was a toiling army; siege mortars cocking their twenty 
tons of steel on solid masonry as a Mauser pistol cocks on a man’s 
fist ; naval monsters, rakish devils, buried in the earth, with frightful 
noses menacing the blue; howitzers perched on peaks; lines of 
transport laden with rice and biscuit; hospitals brilliant as the 
sunlight and quiet as the stillness; regiments of men receiving 
instructions how to escape beri-beri, how to keep night-moisture 
from the rifle barrels, how to bind a fractured leg, how to scupper 
an adversary in a hand-to-hand fight ; but on the field of battle, 
across which the opposing hosts were held like hounds in leash, 
there was nothing human—only silence, beauty, sublimity. 

Thus, the last day in October, the war demon came again. 
Where the twenty-five thousand had been lost in August, a divi- 
sion could now be poured to the parapets of the Russian forts 
without losing a man. Coast-defence guns had been brought from 
Japan to battle against the Russian coast-defence guns, which had 
been turned landward. The Japanese had hauled theirs by hand, 
eight hundred men to a gun, through mud, up the mountains, in 
the dark, under fire, and had placed them in silence on solid con- 
crete foundations. Naval guns had been sunk in the valleys, and 
field-pieces had been advanced about the ravine and on the lower 
ridges. The lay of the ground had been carefully studied, and it 
was known just where assaults would be the least likely to meet 
the spray of the murderous machine guns. When they had crossed 
the valley the Japanese still had a frightful obstacle to face. 
There was but one way to get to the forts—up the slopes. Every 
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inch of these was commanded by guns trained carefully through 
three months, now of actual use against a real foe, and for four 
previous years against an imaginary one. The Russians lay confi- 
dent and calm above their terrible fortress. They did not have to 
bluster about with bombardments; they knew their strength. 
They simply waited until the advance reached that certain spot 
on the slopes. It was not a question of aiming the gun as it is 
where troops are constantly fighting over fresh ground. They 
simply pulled the trigger. There was about it little of the sport 
of war. The order to advance sounded more like the hangman’s 
signal in an execution chamber. When the Japanese did advance, 
and a few survived the murderous fire, it was to find behind those 
superb entrenchments men just as brave, just as cunning, just as 
strong as they were. If it is ever asked which is the braver, 
Japanese or Russian, no answer can be given. No single nationality 
acquitted itself at Port Arthur. There was glory enough for all. 
On the third grand assault, when the final operations commenced, 
General Ichinobe, who had ordered the sacrifice of Takagagi and 
his immortal Ninth Regiment, and who had summarily sent the 
sulking Kighth to the rear, became the Japanese Marshal Ney. 
Two battalions under his command succeeded in entering the 
P Redoubt, an outwork of the great Cock’s Comb fortification. 
The P Redoubt was wedged up against the Chinese Wall, the 
main line of permanent Russian defence, and was commanded, as 
all fortifications at Port Arthur are, by several other batteries ; 
yet, in spite of this fine situation, the Japanese did succeed in 
getting into it and holding their line there all the afternoon and 
evening. Ichinobe retired some time after midnight, secure in 
the feeling that his work had been successful. Toward three 
o'clock in the morning he was roused by an orderly, who reported 
that his men had been driven from the P Fort. He was then half 
a mile as the crow flies, nearly one and a half mile as the trenches 
lay across the valley, from the slope of the redoubt. Leaping 
from his couch he called about him his staff officers, issued hurried 
orders to the reserves, and, at the head of his immediate followers, 
ran through the zigzag trenches. Reaching the foremost line, now 
hot under fire of Russian machine guns, he found his men not 
demolished, but surprised, outnumbered, and being sullenly driven 
back. Drawing his sabre, he thrust the ranks aside, passed 
through and charged up the slope, leading his men for the second 
time into the contested fort. With his own hand he killed three 
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Russians. When dawn came his brigade occupied the P Redoubt. 
His immediate commander, General Oshima, had an account of 
the exploit telegraphed to the Emperor at Tokyo. That afternoon 
an Imperial order reached the army christening the fort ‘ Ichinobe.’ 

In the first assault, on August 21, the few men who reached 
the parapet received in their faces storms of what the Chinese call 
‘stinkpots ’—that is, balls of fresh dung. This assault wholly 
failed. The dead were left to rot where they lay, and the wounded 
were shot as they lay, the stench of the corpses being used as a 
weapon of offence against the Japanese, trying to maintain the 
advantage they had gained at the foot of the slope. The next 
time they assaulted, which was on September 19, the Japanese 
were met with hand grenades of guncotton. It was not a grand 
assault, but merely a demonstration. It also failed. In the third 
assault, on October 29, half-way up the hill, the advance stumbled 
over a mine, and the entire lower shoulder of the mountain was 
blown into the air, taking with it some twenty-five men, heads 
awry, legs and arms twisted, trunks shattered. Still, new volun- 
teers advanced through the crater thus formed, up the glacis of 
the redoubt, until they reached what they had been unable to 
distinguish from the valley below, owing to its cunning conceal- 
ment under the parapet, and level with a height that, appearing 
innocent of depression, looked precisely similar to every other 
furze-covered height in the vicinity. This was a moat so deep that 
a man standing on another’s shoulders could not reach the ledge. 
Leaping into it men were easily lost. Yet the Japanese did not 
hesitate to leap in. That leap was to death, for at each turn was 
a masonry projection, called by the cunning men who devise such 
traps a caponniére. These caponniéres were built of stone and 
covered with earth. They rose out of the bed of the moat several 
feet, and each was large enough to shield three or four men with 
rifles and a machine gun. Consequently, under perfect protection, 
and with their foe in limited area, trapped like woodchucks in a 
hole, unable to escape, the Russians merely dealt out whistling 
steel at their leisure. The Japanese did not falter. On that 
third grand assault they made their stand, and, by sacrifices not 
large in numbers, for the total lost in that moat was less than one 
hundred, but beyond computation from the standpoint of indivi- 
dual heroism, they were able to capture the two northern caponniéres. 

Under the parapet of this fort, dominated by all the artillery 
of the two armies, occurred some of the grimmest fighting that 
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history records or the imagination can devise. It was midnight 
of the second day of final occupation ; the black mountains lay 
behind, the black forts in front, the blacker plain below. 
A Japanese lieutenant, Oda, asked for a volunteer keissheitai, or 
certain-death party. Thirty kevssheitat men came forward. Oda 
put himself at their head, and ventured along the bed of the moat 
toward the rearmost caponniére, with the idea of capturing it. The 
fort is very long—about one and a half times the length of an 
ocean liner—so he found room and time for adventure. In the 
blackness—for there was no moon, and the searchlights were playing 
on other parts of the field, this being too close under the noses of 
the Russians for them to operate their lights to advantage—and 
half-way down the moat, Oda met a Russian lieutenant with a 
similar party bent on a similar errand. ‘There the two had it out, 
not with bullets in the prescribed way, but bayonet to bayonet, 
fist to fist, and even teeth and claw. The two lieutenants grappled 
with one another, neither having time to draw his sword. Oda 
and the Russian, in locked embrace, reeled back and forth, falling, 
rising, clawing, first one on top and then the other, each losing 
sight and control of his men, all of whom were engaged in similar 
individual combats. 

The two leaders, grappling for an opportunity that each 
sought, bobbing against the walls of the moat, fighting in this 
arena, tight for combat, soon to be a necropolis, reached, without 
knowing it, an embrasure which led to the rear of the fort and 
into the gorge. Tripping over this, not knowing where they 
were going, the two plunged headlong down the slope. Above 
frowned two Russian batteries, and beyond rose the great red- 
capped skyline of the Cock’s Comb. A hundred yards, scratched 
by the stones, smashed by the shale, they slipped and writhed, 
until they struck a tiny plateau half-way down the mountain. 
Here they stopped as might a dislodged stone toppling from its 
resting-place. In the catastrophe Oda had been able to get his 
right arm free, which he reached over across his enemy’s back, 
grasping the hilt of his keen, straight, Samurai sword. Pulling it 
half-way out of the scabbard, which was tightly lashed to his 
waist, he sawed and pulled until the slender, tapering steel had 
gashed through the Russian’s clothing, through thigh and bone, 
full to his vertebre. Late the following night, after the sun had 
gone, Oda crawled into his own trenches at the base of the moun- 
tain. His men had been repulsed by a second party of Russians 
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who had sortied out to relieve the first. Still, the Japanese held 
their two caponniéres in front, and the Russians the two in the 
rear. Oda got no medals or applause. Two days later a breast 
wound sent him to the hospital in Japan; otherwise he would 
surely have gotten himself killed. 

The Japanese during the two nights hastily tossed up ap- 
proaches, and had a partially covered way from the base of the 
mountain to the moat. This gave them their vital hold on the 
north battery of the Cock’s Comb. So resolute were the Russians 
in holding every inch of ground, that it was a full month and a 
half after that before the valiant Japanese could take the complete 
fortification, and when the fortification was taken, it was but one 
of three great batteries which formed the series called East Keek- 
wan, and which was but a portion of the eastern line of permanent 
land defence. 

To see how the rest of this great North-East Keekwan (Cock’s 
Comb) Battery was taken is to see how Port Arthur was taken, 
for all the forts were reduced in the same way. ‘203,’ the Two 
Dragons, the Eternal Dragon, Quail Hill, Wangtai, and the Pine 
Tree fell as did the Cock’s Comb. The only difference lay in 
incident. Inside the fort, beyond the parapet so well protected 
by its moat and caponniéres, is a shelving earth called the counter- 
scarp, crossing which troops, successful though they might be up 
to that time, found a close and unerring fire from the men con- 
cealed in the ways formed of timber balks and sand-bags, and 
called traverses, which lay a few yards apart. Then below these 
traverses were galleries where the garrison lived, and below the 
galleries were the bomb-proofs protecting the ammunition. Under 
the traverses, covering the galleries and bomb-proofs, was heavy 
masonry from two to three feet thick. Then, covering the whole, 
was a pile of earth two feet thick. 

Through November the Japanese engineers were busy mining 
from the advantageous hold they had on the north battery. They 
began digging straight down through the solid rock. They were 
fighting, not only what the engineers of the subway and the 
engineers of a railroad tunnel have to fight, but the processes and 
the hidden subtleties of Nature were against them, and also they 
faced, and reduced, the scientific ingenuity and the bitter hatred 
of a resourceful and hardy human foe. They had to use pick and 
shovel on this steel-stormed height, and they could do it only by 
night; yet by night the Russians used their searchlights, and 
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whenever the searchlights found them out they had to cease work 
and lie low. Then the workers could employ but a few men at a 
time, and these could dig only while the trench protecting them, 
but a few yards in advance, was held by their comrades, vigorously 
firing to keep down the Russian garrison a hundred feet beyond. 
In the midst of this, sometimes half concealed in the earth, some- 
times wholly underground, and toward the later stages many yards 
below, there would suddenly break forth a company of desperate 
Russians, spurred by Stoessel’s promise of the Cross of St. George 
and money prizes to whoever should break up any Japanese 
work. Thus at night, hounded by shells, sleuthed by searchlights, 
and harassed by heroes from across the way, the hole was dug. 
Forty feet down it went. Forty feet was necessary to get below 
the level of the galleries and bombproofs, then another twenty feet 
forward to pierce a line lateral with their hearts. At length the 
tunnel was done, and on December 18, a quarter of a ton of dynamite 
having been placed in two such mines, the galleries and bomb-proofs 
of the north battery were blown into the air, followed reluctantly 
by the demolished bodies of some forty-five garrison troops. 

Already the Japanese had accomplished an herculean task. 
They had sweated, endured, agonised, and their comrades had 
died, but they had taken only one battery. Ahead of them still 
rose, tier on tier, forts and batteries, moats and walls, until the 
soul grew sick to think that Port Arthur must be bought with sacri- 
fice so vast. But the doughty Japanese were not the ones to be 
given nay. They did not turn back, did not weep, showed no 
despair, came to work, to meals, as cheerfully as ever in the rice 
paddies. Yet winter was coming on, the wind was bitterly keen, 
the thermometer fell to zero and below, while the equinoctial 
gales blew in from both seas. They were surrounded by the 
charnel houses of their own making, and protected by miserable, 
hasty dug-outs, shielded from cold and wind by a few broken 
boughs, light shelter tents, and hastily packed earth. Death was 
preferred to a wound, for the wounded had small hope of succour, 
yet living was welcomed, cherished, and fostered. 

Meanwhile the Russians were busy. Kerosene was taken 
through a subterranean gallery of the Two Dragons into an im- 
mense moat, and there laid with piles of straw along the bed. Thus 
they waited. On the fifth grand assault, when the north battery 
of the East Cock’s Comb was taken, the Two Dragons was simul- 
taneously attacked. The kerosene and straw was set on fire, and 
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the parties who leaped into the moat expecting to find the caponniéres 
as they existed in the Cock’s Comb were caught by flame. There 
were no caponnicres in this moat. Many perished miserably. Some 
valiantly fought the flames. A few survived. These few—that 
is, the few who do the work in warfare, the few who accomplish 
that for which the thousands die—these few made possible the 
Japanese advance. Through, over, and beyond these few the 
Japanese finally entered Port Arthur. 

Science had her say at the siege. The age yawns heavily over 
its ‘ scientific triumphs’ and its ‘modern marvels.’ It startles at 
the diabolic ingenuity at Port Arthur; the hand grenade lifts, the 
electrically charged barbed wire, the clever hyposcope, the dynamite 
wheel. They were all there—the ‘marvels’ and ‘triumphs,’ the 
searchlight with cyclopean eye, the sinister electric dynamo, gun- 
cotton tossed with acrobatic skill by wire springs, machine guns 
with their rain of steel, forts sired of eternal granite and dammed 
by heavy artillery—yes, and generals bred of duplicity and cunning, 
and dowered with culture. These had their uses, but all of them 
would have been but a side chuckle without the boy in khaki; 
he did the deed. 

Science is well up to a certain point; then it becomes useless 
and cruel. The engineer helps the soldier across the valley and to 
the parapet, but there it leaves him in an agony of suspense, over 
electric mines, under dynamite batteries, criss-crossed by machine 
guns. If the nerves of this marvellous soldier survive the ordeal, 
and his body escapes the flying chunks of steel, he is reserved for 
the height of modern torture—hand-to-hand fighting in scientific 
warfare. At a moderate distance he tosses balls of guncotton ; 
he closes with stones and stinkpots ; he parleys with the bayonet, 
and finishes with teeth and fists. In the Kuropatkin battery, 
captured in the plain during September, there lay hidden for days 
in a bomb-proof one little incident of the Aceldama. By chance, 
one morning as the dawn came in, it—or they—were revealed. 

The arm of the boy in khaki hung limply across the back of 
the huge blond fellow in baggy trousers. From the hand of the 
boy had fallen a pistol, which had caught in the blouse of the big 
one; but it had not fallen too soon, for just below it the blouse 
was matted thick with the life-stream that had welled out in re- 
sponse to the death-call. The big teeth were clenched deep and 
tight into the little jugular. On the boy’s good-natured face, 
slant-eyed and century-bowed, was written a mute appeal for 
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mercy. Profoundly from the plain, on every side, rose other un- 
heeded prayers, and in from two seas swept the heart cries of two 
people. 

But see him at work—this boy in khaki, smiling, a battalion of 
him in the space of a drawing-room. Twenty feet from wall to 
wall he has, and twice that length from trench to trench ; yet there 
is room in front for a passage and to stack the rifles. Beyond 
lies a pile of tools more fatal to the Russians than the rifles— 
pick and shovel. Yet he smiles. Each man has room enough to 
turn about in—if he stands up. He sleeps, like a child, spoon 
fashion, to save room; but precious little sleep he gets, for the 
front trench is 150 yards away, and the Russians make a sortie 
nearly every night. His tiny shelter tent looks like the brown 
shale to which it is attached and from which the enemy cannot 
distinguish it at 500 yards. There lived the real besieger of Port 
Arthur where he besieged it. Not science, nor generalship, nor 
race bravery reduced Port Arthur ; it was done by men who could 
live and die with the simple heroism of cavemen and Vikings. 

Thus, out of the enemy’s sight, and out of all fire but shrapnel, 
the boy in khaki lived for months, though three yards to the left 
or ten to the right meant death. He spreads his blanket on the 
ground and sits cross-legged. Then he waits his turn to go on the 
sentry line or to battle. So many of his comrades have been killed 
or wounded he feels sure he is slated for apotheosis. Death on 
the battlefield is the height of his ambition. He believes that he 
will thus win immortality with the fathers. This is not a thing 
for him to believe at odd moments ; the idea rules his life. 

The postman delivers mail on that sentry line, mostly cards 
bearing, for the gaze of all, loving messages from mother, sister, 
sweetheart, wife. We read that this soldier is quite unlike any 
other on earth, that he is unfeeling, commits himself to no affec- 
tions, and hesitates not at death. Had he no feeling, what would 
be the meaning of his sacrifice? He shares no sorrow; his joy 
alone is for others. But if he had no feeling, how could he fight 
such hopeless odds, in such desperate conditions, for three halfpence 
a day ? 

Smiling, hospitable, without vice, happy with tea and cakes, 
fondling his womenfolks’ letters, dreaming poetry, he lives in the 
trenches—a kitten. He passes to the firing line, to death and to 
worse than death—a tiger. In the bloody angle of the Eternal 
Dragon, the most fiercely contested zone at Port Arthur, you 
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might have seen him any day of those three frightful midsummer 
months when the slim wedge was being driven inch by inch into 
the Russian right centre. Everything was covered with the white 
powder of dried mud. All was wrecked. The path lay through 
a series of shell holes, connected rudely with pick and spade. Up 
to that point the ground was neatly cut, but here it became rough 
and crude. No inch of dirt not absolutely essential for removal 
had been touched, because the enemy lay within forty yards on 
three sides. The débris of battle was all about ; torn Russian caps, 
conical and heavy, mingled with the light brown of the Japanese, 
cartridge pouches half filled, shattered rifles, demolished sabres, 
a gun carriage smashed till the wheel spokes splintered the breech, 
rocks pounded by bullets as by a hammer, and, over the wall, 
seen as you stole by the chinks, khaki bags loose over rotting 
bones. 

The night this bloody angle was first taken, and after it had 
been entrenched, Oshima, the general commanding the division, 
sat till morning in his tent without sleep. He was shaken by sobs, 
for he had been compelled to order that the trenches be made of 
the bodies of dead and wounded. Only rock was there, and to 
hold the place, won at fearful cost, a quick shelter was essential. 
The half-dead men whose bodies were used by their comrades to 
stop the steel hail smiled in approval at the work ; they knew it 
was done for the best, but Oshima could not sleep ; he wept bitterly 
all night. 

Along that bloody angle and through all the eight-mile front 
for many months lay the soldier of the Emperor, the boy who 
does the work, at work. Crouched under the parapet, rifle to 
cheek, its steel nose through a loophole, his finger on the trigger, 
the tensity of his muscles and his eyes glancing down the barrel 
in deadly aim, brings him to the look of a great cat pausing for a 
spring. One leg drawn up, his cap pulled viciously over his eyes, 
the sun beat upon him as he lay venomous with pent-up passion, 
cut in silhouette against the trench, a shade darker than the shale. 
A minute before he offers tea and cigarettes ; now he deals out hot 
lead. He may be a university student, or a merchant, or a pro- 
fessional man. Wherever he comes from, he is the pride of his 
neighbourhood. Physically he is superb—perfect eyes and teeth, 
digestion hardy and fit as clockwork. Should anything be wrong, 
he could never get where he is. Moreover, he is a veteran of four 
months’ severe campaigning, seven pitched battles, and two months 
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hard siege. Here he stands, far out on the firing line, clashed 
between two civilisations, hurled into the horror of conflict, tossed 
by the greed of nations. Why ? 

No, these men are not enduring such toil and denial in dirt, 
constant danger of death, and terrible conditions of disease, for 
money, or for a threat, or for petty ambition, or for a newspaper 
notice ; they must be actuated by some other and higher motive. 
We must veil our eyes when we look in upon this mystery of self- 


sacrifice, where thousands of human beings give up their lives that 


a certain race of mortals may continue to swarm. 

The order for assault comes; he goes forward. There is no return. 
The tug for womankind is on him, and the call of life’s precious 
sweetness surges through him. His comrades press. There is 
only one way, and the choice is not his. Unknowing, unreasoning, 
obedient to that sublimity that defies the probe of intellect, he 
goes, food for powder. He dies, and is forgotten, and other thou- 
sands march on to take his place in trench, and valley, and up 
shell-swept peak. They die and are forgotten. There is always 
a woman, but she also dies. We never heard of her. 

Off here, half a globe away, we sleep under the stars while he 
fries there in the sun. What does he get out of it? The answer 
is for those who ask—nothing. Everyone who has touched him 
suffers irretrievably. Some believe that suffering helps ; but that’s 
another question. Of him we can say that, if he was lucky and 
got it directly in a vital part, his death was painless. 

Yet did the world lose? We saw valour and sacrifice, and 
huge accomplishment against odds beyond belief. So while the 
boy in khaki won oblivion for himself he won belief and resolve 
for our own self-complacent West, and for his country he won what 
Russia lost—Port Arthur. 


RicHArRD Barry. 
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Very few of the erudite young gentlemen who proceed to India to 
‘batten on the life-blood of the starving ryot’ start as well con- 
ditioned as James Mandeville, B.A., I.C.S. Few of them, indeed, 
look their part of horrid villainy, being mostly of affable and 
nervous disposition, with a propensity to write home and a pen- 
chant for extracting sympathy at their prospective desolate exist- 
ence. 

Jimmy was at once susceptible and provident, and on leaving 
the University of Cambridge he married a wife. Nor did his 
tastes, gregarious to the point of domesticity, stop him even there. 
Mrs. James possessed a sister one year older than herself. The 
two girls had lived together all their lives, and showed no desire to 
determine the inconvenient habit. 

‘Very well,’ said Jimmy of the peaceful mind, ‘let Molly come 
too.’ 

* Are you sure you don’t mind ?’ said Mrs. Mandeville. ‘ You 
are rather a dear, you know.’ 

‘Not a bit,’ he declared. ‘Think it’ll be rather rippin’, you 
know, what 2?’ 

Then Molly talked to him herself. 

‘Don’t you hate old maids, Jimmy ?’ began this old maid of 
twenty-three. 

‘Rather.’ But he was always anxious not to give pain, and in 
perpetual discomfort in Molly’s presence. He valued it as whole- 
some moral discipline, discounting, in her absence, its iiore stringent 
features by the reflection that probably she herself knew little 
more of what she meant than he could gather from her words. So 
he went on. 

‘I don’t call you an old maid, Molly.’ 

‘ That’s dear of you,’ she said sweetly. ‘ You still have hopes 
I may go off safely 2’ 

‘I know you’re having me on, you know.’ 

‘Oh, Jimmy, don’t say that. Especially if I go to India. So 
many girls—as old as I am, really—get married in India. That’s 
why we go, you know.’ 
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James was looking out of the window of her aunt’s house, where 
they were staying. His fertile mind—it was because of his fertile 
mind that the Civil Service Commissioners had chosen him—con- 
ceived a plan. 

‘There’s that beastly dog in the chrysanthemums again,’ he 
eried. Then he departed on a mission to induce facts to prove his 
words. 

Meanwhile Molly rearranged her bronze hair before the glass, 
doing it badly because she laughed so much, and worse for stopping 
in the middle to kiss her reflection. The mirror appeared not to 
mind at all. 

Before the wedding Alice had had to choose the best man. 

‘You must get Mr. Elkard, dearest. You will, won’t you ?’ 

Jimmy whistled softly. ‘Fancy Elkard’s rather much of a 
duke, these days, what ?’ he inquired. 

‘Jimmy ! do you mean I’m not good enough for your friends ? 
Don’t you want to marry me ? because, if not, you’ve only got to 
say so.) When at last they got back to the subject, Jimmy was 
much more discreet. 

* You see, it’s like this. Elkard and I were very thick at school, 
and he was awfully nice to me at the ’Varsity before he went down, 
and that sort of thing. But you see, he’s three or four years older 
than I am, and so beastly good at everything, don’t you know. 
And now he’s in the House, and getting so well known, and all 
that, it looks a bit—well, you know. What d’you think, dear ? 
Expect he’s forgotten me by this time.’ 

“Oh, has he,’ said Alice slowly and deliberately. ‘ Well, at 
any rate he hasn’t forgotten me.’ 

‘The deuce he hasn’t,’ cried James, ‘ and why hasn’t he ?’ 

‘Oh, James, is it as easy as all that ?’ 

But this time Jimmy really wanted to know. Perhaps there 
was some little reason, for Jasper Elkard was well on the way to 
being accounted a remarkable man. Then he learned that one 
autumn Alice and he had stayed with different people in the 
same county, that their hosts were friends, and that the two 
house parties had coalesced a good deal. 

‘For a week or two I saw quite a lot of Mr. Elkard,’ murmured 
Alice demurely. She had a knack of saying terrible things with a 
blank unconsciousness which it was impossible to reprove. Last 
year, it appeared, they had met again in Piccadilly, and he 
had called, by request, at the cousins’ with whom she was staying. 
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It appeared that the two should be regarded as friends. So they 
decided that Mr. Elkard, M.P., was to be best man. But unfor- 
tunately Molly was informed, and she, having a priggish habit of 
reading the newspapers, announced at once that Mr. Elkard, M.P., 
had left England a week before as one of the commissioners in 
a boundary arbitration. Nor did he return before they sailed, 
though he found time, having received an invitation, to send them 
on the great day a cablegram, which said, ‘ Here’s luck.’ This 
wording suggests economy, but it had been preceded by a silver 
entrée dish—a present with the advantage of being strictly imper- 
sonal. A liqueur case peculiarly indicates the husband : a bracelet 
especially the wife. But an entrée dish makes no invidious distinc- 
tion ; it is just the proper present from a rising politician. 

Before they all came home again—and there were five of them 
to come home—Jasper Elkard had risen. No longer could he 
slink out to golf without a record in the papers of the return of the 
Right Honourable Jasper Elkard, M.P., Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. They had spoken of him, heard some- 
thing of his marvellous success, from time to time in the five years ; 
and once, when the news of the son and heir appeared, there had 
been a long letter to the two of them, a letter which was the one 
letter, the one set of words that could have been put together to 
say just what they wanted said, to tell them all the things they 
wanted to know, which nobody else ever writes. With the best of 
the new jokes, and the cream of the London news—the dear silly 
news we always want to know. There should be special classes in 
correspondence compulsory on people who intend to send their 
relatives out to India. 

Alice had read the letter aloud after tiffin. 

“It’s just like him,’ declared Molly softly. ‘ Just the mad way 
he talks—all parentheses and irrelevancy.’ 

Alice sat up with a bang, and the four weeks’ old King of India 
expressed his just resentment. 

“Do you know Mr. Elkard, Molly ?’ 

Molly looked round slowly. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘I’ve met him— 
three times.’ 

“You never told me. When was it ?” 

‘Ever so long ago. The first time it was a dinner at the Blen- 
kinsops’, and a dance afterwards. And then about a year after- 
wards we played together in a foursome at Hoylake.’ , 

‘Did you, indeed. And the third time ?’ ...,, aes el 
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‘The third time was playing golf, too. But we only just said 
How d’you do. Don’t be excited, Alice. It’s not thrilling.’ 

Alice nursed the baby reflectively for a while. 

‘What did you think of him ?’ 

‘Oh, much the same as other people do, I expect. Play you 
fifty up, Jimmy ?’ 

‘Right,’ said Jimmy, and they went in. 

Now the five years were over, and they were settled for a few 
months in a flat north of the Park. Molly was still with them. 
One major, two deputy-commissioners, a man in the Irrigation 
Department, and some four subalterns had probably cursed their 
servants and gone to bed drunk on eight several occasions during 
the five years, but Molly Masson was still Molly Masson. The old 
maid bore up wonderfully even at twenty-eight. Perhaps a little 
of the burnish was gone from her bronze hair, perhaps the carmine 
of her lips excited a shade less envy. And quite a lot of the colour 
of her cheeks had somehow been left behind in the ‘ splendid palace 
of an Indian Proconsul.’ 

She was as much a part of the life of the household as its heads. 
It is something to find someone who is always there when she is 
wanted, always interested, though its expression be ironical, whom 
everyone wants to see. Molly, when her tongue was at its worst, 
was always worth seeing, though the beholder often left discomfited 
internally, with a vague feeling of having for once been justly 
weighed, neatly classified, and so—good-day. 

Towards the end of July the family dinner parties and visits 
were over, and the Mandevilles began to find time to meet their 
friends. But the friends had mostly left London by that time. 

One day—a Friday, when the sun was blazing, and the town 
seemed empty, Alice had been calling in Richmond Terrace, and at 
half-past five started to walk home. 

She crossed Whitehall to go through Downing Street and St. 
James’s Park. And the place made her think of Mr. Elkard, for 
cabinet ministers were not in her sphere. A mysterious aroma 
hung about the august body, and Jasper had become a strange, 
far-off, wonderful being. Two men were walking up Whitehall 
as she turned the corner into the gloomy little street. She saw 
the policeman salute, and suddenly was aware that one of 
them must be Elkard, walking up from the House with the Prime 
Minister. 

She did what another woman in her place would do, looked 
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straight ahead, and passed on. But steps came behind. She 
heard voices as the great man turned into Number Ten. Then 
Elkard was at her side. 

‘ Nearly as desolate as India, Mrs. Mandeville ? ’ 

For a moment or two they talked, she with suppressed excite- 
ment, noting too that his face was white and lined, his hair thinner, 
his eyes tired. Well, if a man will be in the Cabinet at thirty-three, 
he must expect to pay for it. 

“I must go to the office,’ he said. ‘ But I wish I could see you 
again. Where are you? May I call?’ 

‘Would you really ?’ 

‘Would I 2’ he said, not affecting to miss the point of her tone. 

What do you think? Wouldn’t I.’ 

She gave him their address. ‘Shall you be in town for the 
week end ?’ he asked. 

*Yes,’ she said. ‘ But we are going into the country on Monday.’ 

“I shall come to-morrow—but I’ve a meeting all the afternoon. 
Look here, Mrs. Mandeville, will you ask me to dinner to-morrow 
evening 2” 

“Really 2’ 

“Rather. What time—half-past seven? Right. We’ll have 
a long talk. I want to hear such a lot of things. Thanks awfully. 
And give my love to Jimmy—and the boy. Till to-morrow, then.’ 

Alice took a hansom. One cannot wait to walk with news 
like this. After all, even if she had known him when he was— 
well, not Chief Secretary for Ireland, he was that now. Though, 
as she confessed, he talked wonderfully like himself as he used 
to be. 

It was decided that no one was to be asked to meet him; but, 
as Alice said, ‘ You see, it isn’t as if he didn’t see everything.’ In 
consequence of his gratifying propensity for appreciation, she 
spent most of Saturday in preparing for the partie carrée which half- 
past seven was to bring. 

When they went up to dress, Alice came to her sister’s room, 
and observed the gown laid out. Molly had a pretty taste in 
frocks. 

‘Tm glad you’re wearing that, and not the black you wore on 
Tuesday.’ 

‘Why so?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. You look younger in it than anything 
I know.’ 
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‘ And how old do I look in the black, sweet Alice 2 ’ 

‘Oh, well—well, just about your age, dear.’ 

Molly laughed, laughed out loud. Then she went to the ward- 
robe and produced the tell-tale black. 

‘ Whatever are you doing ?’ asked Alice. 

‘We'll be honest for once,’ her sister said, smiling still. ‘Run 
along, there’s a good child, and get dressed.’ 

It took more than a Chief Secretary for Ireland to make that 
party a success. Fortunately that individual was besides a man 
who, knowing what others wished to say, paved the way for them 
to say it. He talked in epigrams (or where were his reputation ?) 
but to-night they sounded sincere; his aphorisms and allusions 
came in as usual, but it was made plain that they had been 
elicited by the previous speaker: that the brilliance was a joint 
affair. 

They went through their life in India, piling up the insignificant 
interesting incidents which he was keen to know. Even Molly 
was content for awhile to laugh at her fellow-man with sympathy 
rather than contempt. 

And when the servants had gone, they put their elbows on the 
table and smoked cigarettes, while he told and asked of people 
they all had known. 

Now and then they edged towards his own life, his strange 
success, his fame. But so delicately each time did the half question 
slide to an impersonal allusion, that if he had been another, none of 
the three would have guessed that the fourth had directed it to 
the new channel. That his life must stay set forth in the daily 
papers, and there alone. 

Yet he was not annoyingly elusive, and presently Jimmy’s 
blank directness accomplished what more scientific methods had 
had to leave undone. In the same way the most finished swords- 
man may well fear the ignorant country booby, knowing and caring 
nothing of fence. 

‘What of Willie Weston?’ asked Elkard. ‘He was in your 
Service.’ 

‘We haven’t seen him for two years,’ Jimmy answered. ‘ He’s 
married—married Miss Bartle—you know—‘Golgotha’ Bartle’s 
sister. My hat, what a sight that chap was! I dream of his 
face sometimes now.’ 

‘Excellent Weston!’ said Elkard. ‘I’m awfully glad. Best 
thing in the world for him.’ 
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Jimmy Mandeville leaned back in his chair and chuckled 
violently. 

‘My dear chap,’ he said, ‘I do like that from you. Of all men.’ 

Elkard said, ‘ But what rot, my dear boy. I’m always pleased 
to hear of a man with so much sense and luck. Learned to correct 
in others the faults I see in myself, you know.’ 

‘But if that’s so, why don’t you get married yourself? [ 
imagine you could marry pretty nearly anyone in the world you 
wanted to.’ 

Alice looked innocently at the candle, and gently lowered the 
shade. 

‘It must be strange for a man to know that probably hardly 
any girl would refuse him.’ It was Alice’s gentle way. She would 
have asked her sister her age in public with equal unconsciousness, 
did she happen to want to know. 

‘But then, you see, Mrs. Mandeville, I should never happen to 
ask one of those.’ 

‘Oh, but how would you know ?’ 

“If I knew enough to ask, I should know enough to—stop in 
time.’ 

* But after all,’ Jimmy went on, ‘ you’re not married, Jasper.’ 

‘ That is certainly the case,’ said Jasper gravely. ‘They——’ 

‘They ?’ interrupted Mrs. Mandeville, with raised brows. 

‘They, Mrs. Mandeville. It is more decent. Still, if you pre- 
fer, she. She, with regret I hope, found I shouldn’t do.’ 

‘You cover the wounds well,’ remarked Molly. 

‘I wear a waistcoat for that purpose, Miss Masson.’ 

Again the direct was reserved for Jimmy. No doubt this is 
why he became a K.C.L.E. 

‘Why didn’t you do 2” he said. 

“No doubt there were many good reasons, James. At first, 
indeed, I fancied that in time I might do. But that was at a dance, 
and my dancing covered many deficiencies. We danced together 
five times, I remember. Have you ever danced with anyone five 
times in an evening, Jimmy ?’ 

* Rather,’ said Jimmy, with some enthusiasm. ‘A dozen.’ 

‘Hush,’ interposed Elkard. ‘No reminiscences, please. Re- 
member Mrs. Mandeville’s presence. I only did it once. One was 
an extra. And one, I suspect, didn’t belong to me at all. That 
was why I hoped I might do. I hope our proper partners found 
each other.’ He paused reflectively. 
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© Well,’ said Alice. ‘ We’re waiting, Mr. Elkard.’ 

‘The autobiography of a Cabinet Minister,’ remarked Jimmy. 
Molly said nothing at all. She was learning the lore of hallmarks 
from her fruit-knife. 

‘The rest is a tragedy. Next time we were not dancing. We 
were playing golf. Even the party papers can’t find kind things 
to say of my golf. And my conversation didn’t do. In fact, it 
bored.’ 

‘Oh, it did, did it?’ said Alice. ‘ And then 2’ 

‘That’s all, Mrs. Mandeville. Next time we bowed. ‘“ Bowed, 
and no more,” you know. Me voila! A reluctant, confirmed 
old bachelor.’ 

‘I know you're rotting us all the time, Mr. Elkard,’ Alice said. 
‘Let’s go into the verandah. It’s cooler there.’ 

They sat out in big comfortable chairs. The night was hot and 
still, with big, warm stars, and a ridiculous little moon rising some- 
where over the Marble Arch. 

‘India’s treated you well, then, on the whole? I must tell 
Boase (the Secretary for India), and he’ll go for reduction of salaries 
through the whole Service.’ 

‘Well, Elkard, I don’t know that we can say as much for you. 
I expect you’ve been working deuced hard, what 2?’ 

‘For a lazy man I’ve had quite a lot to do, thanks. But really, 
Jimmy, you don’t look two years older, let alone seven. And as 
for Mrs. Mandeville, all her responsibilities—I mean you, Jimmy, 
and the babies—seem to have made her younger than ever.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Alice. 

‘Well, old chap,’ remarked Jimmy, ‘ you talk just the same. 
But hang it all, you look twenty years older than you ought.’ 

‘Justice, Jimmy. The weight of my iniquities. Read Mr. 
Redmond on the Chief Secretary’s callous brutality, and you'll 
know I deserve it all.’ 

The nurse came out to say that the baby was awake, and Mrs. 
Mandeville went off with her. 

‘Why can’t the woman do something herself without bothering 
Alice?” growled Jimmy. After two minutes he put down his 
cigar and got up, murmuring something about ‘ just seeing there’s 
nothing wrong, you know.’ 

Then he put his head in again. 

‘Suppose you wouldn’t care to have a look at the kids, Elkard ?’ 
he said, nervously. 
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“Catch me,’ answered the Minister, chuckling, and Jimmy 
disappeared. 

Elkard got up and sat on the rail of the verandah near Miss 
Masson. 

The kindly night covered some of the lines in her broad fore- 
head, round her thin mobile lips, and serene, remote grey eyes, 
One could not see that her hair had lost some of its glow, those 
lips some of their redness, that those eyes sparkled a little less. 

‘You didn’t finish the party, Mr. Elkard. How much am ] 
older, these six years ? ’ 

‘Six years, Miss Masson.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Molly. ‘Six years. It sounds honest, and 
it’s kind, but it’s not quite true. Not all the truth, you know.’ 

‘Not brutally true, like Jimmy, at least.’ 

‘No, not as bad as that. Did you think it was quite kind to 
talk as you did at dinner, though ?’ 

‘I chatter on principle. A moment of unguarded silence may 
obliterate years of discreet garrulity.’ 

‘ But was it quite kind ?’ 

‘At least, Miss Masson, I was the only one who knew how 
unkind it was. You see, I am a vain man, and I remember when 
I have been a bore. There was no doubt left then, you know. 
I know it by rote. No doubt my little foible of epigram gets 
trying. Still, there it was. “I wish you would say what you 
mean, Mr. Elkard.” “ Ambiguity, Miss Masson, is the refuge of 
the discreet. It leaves many enemies unmade.” ‘“ But it’s rather 
boring to your—acquaintances.” And so, the third time, we 
bowed only. So, the fourth, after six years, I walk warily.’ 

Molly looked up at the thin, stooping figure, the greying hair, 
the face whose deep lines not even the dark would hide. 

‘I did not know you would remember,’ she said very low, ‘I 
thought—I am sorry. I didn’t mean it.’ 

He got off the rail and stood beside her. 

‘What do you mean now ?’ 

“Can’t you understand ?’ she said. ‘I thought at least you 
could understand. That second time, I came prepared to—to 
start where we left off at the dance, to give you friendship. And 
instead, you were amusing, you made epigrams. Oh, yes, they 
were good, no doubt. But can’t you see I didn’t want brilliance 
just then? I meant to hurt you. But I didn’t mean you to 
remember for six years.’ 
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‘Is this why you said “ no 

‘I didn’t say no! You never asked me. Couldn’t you forgive 
one little bitter word? Are you a god that all must go smooth 
with you ?’ 

He spoke very softly and gently. 

‘I thought you meant me to go,’ was all he said. But she 
made no answer. 

‘Molly, didn’t you mean me to go ?’ 

Still no answer. 

‘Molly, I love you now, as I’ve loved you since—the first time. 
Am I too late, Molly 2’ 

She looked at him as he bent at her side. 

‘It could never be the same now.’ 

‘No, he said. ‘I see that. But I would do my best. And I 
love you the same now. Will you be my wife, dear? Do you 
care at all? Did you care ?’ 

‘ Jasper, dear,’ she whispered. 

Cabinet Ministers behave very much as ordinary folk when 
they love, and are loved, and find it out on a verandah after 
dinner. So that Jimmy was well excused for his stupefaction 
when he returned. He was carrying a siphon, and but just managed 
not to let it fall. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘ for an old maid, and a confirmed old bach 

But Molly had got free before he ended ; she rushed upstairs, 
and the door of her bedroom was slammed and locked. 

Meanwhile Elkard held out his hand to. Jimmy. He took it 
slowly and shook it and the siphon together as though they were 
new discoveries in natural history. 

‘Well, I am damned,’ said Jimmy. 

And while, in their own fashion, the men downstairs were 
celebrating the event, Molly was on her knees beside her bed. 
There was just a glimmer of moonlight through the curtains. 

“We've missed it all,’ she was saying, ‘ missed it all. He'll 
never know now how I could have loved him then.’ 
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FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


I. 


I HAVE lately come to perceive that the one thing which gives 
value to any piece of art, whether it be book, or picture, or music, 
is that subtle and evasive thing which is called personality. No 
amount of labour, of zest, even of accomplishment, can make up 
for the absence of this quality. It must be an almost wholly 
instinctive thing, I believe. Of course, the mere presence of 
personality in a work of art is not sufficient, because the personality 
revealed may be lacking in charm ; and charm, again, is an instinc- 
tive thing. No artist can set out to capture charm ; he will toil 
all the night and take nothing; but what every artist can and 
must aim at is to have a perfectly sincere point of view. He must 
take his chance as to whether his point of view is an attractive 
one ; but sincerity is the one indispensable thing. It is useless to 
take opinions on trust, to retail them, to adopt them; they must 
be formed, created, truly felt. The work of a sincere artist is 
almost certain to have some value ; the work of an insincere artist 
is of its very nature worthless. 

I mean to try, in the pages that follow, to be as sincere as I can. 
It is not an easy task, though it may seem so ; for it means a cer- 
tain disentangling of the things that one has perceived and felt 
for oneself from the prejudices and preferences that have been 
inherited, or stuck like burs upon the soul by education and 
circumstance. 

It may be asked why I should thus obtrude my point of view 
in print ; why I should not keep my precious experience to myself ; 
what the value of it is to other people? Well, the answer to 
that is that it helps our sense of balance and proportion to know 
how other people are looking at life, what they expect from it, 
what they find in it, and what they donot find. I have myself 
an intense curiosity about other people’s point of view, what they 
do when they are alone, and what they think about. Edward 
FitzGerald said that he wished we had more biographies of obscure 
persons. How often have I myself wished to ask simple, silent, 
deferential people, such as stationmasters, butlers, gardeners, what 
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they make of it all! Yet one cannot do it, and even if one could, 
ten to one they would not or could not tell you. But here is 
going to be a sedate confession. I am going to take the world 
into my confidence, and say, if I can, what I think and feel about 
the little bit of experience which I call my life, which seems to me 
such a strange and often so bewildering a thing. 

Let me speak, then, plainly of what that life has been, and tell 
what my point of view is. I was brought up on ordinary English 
lines. My father, in a busy life, held a series of what may be 
called high official positions. He was an idealist, who, owing to 
a vigorous power of practical organisation and a mastery of detail, 
was essentially a man of affairs. Yet he contrived to be a student 
too. Thus, owing to the fact that he often shifted his headquarters, 
I have seen a good deal of general society in several parts of 
England. Moreover, I was brought up in a distinctly intellectual 
atmosphere. 

I was at a big public school, and gained a scholarship at the 
University. I was a moderate scholar and a competent athlete ; 
but I will add that I had always a strong literary bent. I took in 
younger days little interest in history or politics, and tended 
rather to live an inner life in the region of friendship and the 
artistic emotions. If I had been possessed of private means, I 
should, no doubt, have become a full-fledged dilettante. But that 
doubtful privilege was denied me, and for a good many years 
I lived a busy and fairly successful life as a master at a big public 
school. I will not dwell at length upon this, but I will say that 
I gained a great interest in the science of education, and acquired 
profound misgivings as to the nature of the intellectual process 
known by the name of secondary education. More and more I 
began to perceive that it is conducted on diffuse, detailed, un- 
businesslike lines. I tried my best, as far as it was consistent 
with loyalty to an established system, to correct the faulty bias. 
But it was with a profound relief that I found myself suddenly 
provided with a literary task of deep interest, and enabled to quit 
my scholastic labours. At the same time, I am deeply grateful 
for the practical experience I was enabled to gain, and even more 
for the many true and pleasant friendships with colleagues, parents, 
and boys that I was allowed to form. 

What a waste of mental energy it is to be careful and troubled 
about one’s path in life! Quite unexpectedly, at this juncture, 
came my election to a college, Fellowship, giving me the one life 
441—2 
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that [ had always eagerly desired, and the possibility of which 
had always seemed closed to me. 

I became then a member of a small and definite society, with 
a few prescribed duties, just enough, so to speak, to form a hem to 
my life of comparative leisure. I had acquired and kept, all through 
my life as a schoolmaster, the habit of continuous literary work; 
not from a sense of duty, but simply from instinctive pleasure. 
I found myself at once at home in my small and beautiful college, 
rich with all kinds of ancient and venerable traditions, in buildings 
of humble and subtle grace. The little dark-roofed chapel, where 
I have a stall of my own ; the galleried hall, with its armorial glass ; 
the low, book-lined library ; the panelled combination-room, with 
its dim portraits of old worthies : how sweet a setting for a quiet 
life! Then, too, I have my own spacious rooms, with a peaceful 
outlook into a big close, half orchard, half garden, with bird- 
haunted thickets and immemorial trees, bounded by a slow river. 

And then, to teach me how ‘to borrow life and not grow old,’ 
the happy tide of fresh and vigorous life all about me, brisk, confi- 
dent, cheerful young men, friendly, sensible, amenable, at that 
pleasant time when the world begins to open its rich pages of 
experience, undimmed at present by anxiety or care. 

My college is one of the smallest in the University. Last night 
in Hall I sate next a distinguished man, who is, moreover, very 
accessible and pleasant. He unfolded to me his desires for the 
University. He would like to amalgamate all the small colleges 
into groups, so as to have about half-a-dozen colleges in all. He 
said, and evidently thought, that little colleges are woefully circum- 
scribed and petty places ; that most of the better men go to the 
two or three leading colleges, while the little establishments are 
like small backwaters out of the main stream. They elect, he said, 
their own men to Fellowships; they resist improvements ; much 
money is wasted in management, and the whole thing is minute 
and feeble. I am afraid it is true in a way; but, on the other 
hand, I think that a huge college has its defects too. There is 
no real college spirit there ; it is very nice for two or three sets. 
But the different schools which supply a big college form each 
its own set there ; and if a man goes there from a leading public 
school, he falls into his respective set, lives under the traditions 
and in the gossip of his old school, and gets to know hardly anyone 
from other schools. Then the men who come up from smaller places 
just form small inferior sets of their own, and really get very little 
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good out of the place. Big colleges keep up their prestige because 
the best men tend to go to them ; but I think they do very little for 
the ordinary men who have fewer social advantages to start with. 

The only cure, said my friend, for these smaller places is to 
throw their Fellowships open, and try to get public-spirited and 
liberal-minded Dons. Then, he added, they ought to specialise 
in some one branch of University teaching, so that the men who 
belonged to a particular department would tend to go there. 

Well, to-day was a wet day, so I did what I particularly enjoy 
—I went off for a slow stroll, and poked about among some of the 
smaller colleges. I declare that the idea of tying them all together 
seemed to me to be a horrible piece of vandalism. These sweet 
and beautiful little places, with a quiet, dignified history and 
tradition of their own, are very attractive and beautiful. I went 
and explored a little college I am ashamed to say I had never 
visited before. It shows a poor plastered front to the street, 
but the old place is there behind the plaster. I went into a 
tiny, dark chapel, with a high pillared pediment of carved wood 
behind the altar, a rich ceiling, and some fine columned alcoves 
where the dignitaries sit. Out of the gallery opens a venerable 
library with a regretful air of the past about its faded volumes in 
their high presses, as though it sadly said, ‘I am of yesterday.’ 
Then we found ourselves in a spacious panelled Hall, with a great 
oriel looking out into a peaceful garden, embowered in great trees, 
with smiling lawns. All round the Hall hung portraits of old 
worthies—peers, judges, and bishops, with some rubicund wigged 
Masters. I like to think of the obscure and yet dignified lives that 
have been lived in these quaint and stately chambers. I suppose 
that there used to be a great deal of tippling and low gossip in the 
old days of the vinous, idle Fellows, who hung on for life, forgetting 
their books, and just trying to dissipate boredom. One tends to 
think that it was all like that ; and yet, doubtless, there were quiet 
lives of study and meditation led here by wise and simple men 
who have long since mouldered into dust. And all that dull rioting 
is happily over. The whole place is full of activity and happiness. 
There is, if anything, among the Dons, too much business, too 
many meetings, too much teaching, and the life of mere study is 
neglected. But it pleases me to think that even now there are men 
who live quietly among their books, unambitious, perhaps unpro- 
ductive, but forgetting the flight of time, and looking out into a 
pleasant garden, with its rustling trees, among the sound of mellow 
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bells. We are, most of us, too much in a fuss nowadays to live 
these gentle, innocent, and beautiful lives ; and yet the University 
is a place where a poor man, if he be virtuous, may lead a life of 
dignity and simplicity, and refined happiness. We make the mistake 
of thinking that all can be done by precept, when, as a matter of 
fact, example is no less potent a force. To make such quiet lives 
possible was to a great extent what these stately and beautiful 
places were founded for—that there should be in the busy world a 
corner where activities should not be so urgent, and where life should 
pass like an old dream, tinged with delicate colour and soft sound. 
I declare I do not know that it is more virtuous to be a clerk in a 
bank, toiling day by day that others should be rich, than to live 
in thought and meditation, with a heart open to sweet influences 
and pure hopes. And yet it seems to be held nowadays that virtue 
is bound up with practical life. If aman is content to abjure wealth 
and to forgo marriage, to live simply without luxuries, he may 
spend a very dignified, gentle life here, and at the same time he may 
be really useful. It is a thing which is well worth doing to attempt 
the reconciliation between the old and the young. Boys come up 
here under the impression that their pastors and teachers are all 
about fifty ; they think of them as sensible, narrow-minded men, 
and, like Melchizedek, without beginning of days or end of life. 
They suppose that they like marking mistakes in exercises with blue 
pencil, and take delight in showing their power by setting punish- 
ments. It does not often occur to them that schoolmasters may 
be pathetically anxious to guide boys right, and to guard them 
from evil. They think of them as devoid of passions and preju- 
dices, with a little dreary space to traverse before they sink into 
the tomb. Even in homes, how seldom does a perfectly simple 
human relation exist between a boy and his father? There is 
often a great deal of affection on both sides, but little camaraderie. 
Little boys are odd, tiresome creatures in many ways, with savage 
instincts ; and I suppose many fathers feel that if they are to 
maintain their authority, they must be a little distant and in- 
scrutable. A boy goes for sympathy and companionship to his 


mother and sisters, not often to his father. Now a Don may do . 


something to put this straight, if he has the will. One of the best 
friends I ever had was an elderly Don at my own college, who had 
been a contemporary of my father’s. He liked young men; and 
I used to consult him and ask his advice in things in which I could 
not well consult my own contemporaries. It is not necessary to be 
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extravagantly youthful, to slap people on the back, to run with 
the college boat, though that is very pleasant if it is done naturally. 
All that is wanted is to be accessible and quietly genial. And 
under such influences a young man may, without becoming elderly, 
get to understand the older point of view. 

The difficulty is that one acquires habits and mannerisms ; 
one is crusty and gruff if interfered with. But, as Pater said, 
to acquire habits is failure in life. Of course, one must realise 
limitations, and learn in what regions one can be effective. But 
no one need be case-hardened, smoke-dried, angular. The worst 
of a University is that one sees men lingering on because they must 
earn a living, and there is nothing else that they can do; but for 
a human-hearted, good-humoured, and sensible man, a college life 
is a life where it is easy and pleasant to practise benevolence and 
kindliness, and where a small investment of trouble pays a large 
percentage of happiness. Indeed, surveying it impartially—as im- 
partially as I can—such a life seems to hold within it perhaps the 
greatest possibilities of happiness that life can hold. To have 
leisure and a degree of simple stateliness assured, to live in a whole- 
some dignity, to have the society of the young and generous; to 
have brisk and intelligent talk ; to have the choice of society and 
solitude alike ; to have one’s working hours respected, and one’s 
leisure hours solaced—is not this better than to drift into the 
so-called tide of professional success, with its dreary hours of work, 
jts conventional domestic background ? No doubt the domestic 
background has its interests, its delights; but one must pay a 
price for everything, and I am more than willing to pay the price 
of celibacy for my independence. 

The elderly Don in college rooms, interested in Greek particles, 
grumbling over his port wine, is a figure beloved by writers of 
fiction as a contrast to all that is brave, and bright, and whole- 
some in life. Could there be a more hopeless misconception? I 
do not know a single extant example of the species at the University, 
Personally, I have no love for Greek particles, and only a very 
moderate taste for port wine. But I do love, with all my heart, 
the grace of antiquity that mellows our crumbling courts, the old 
tradition of multifarious humanity that has century by century 
entwined itself with the very fabric of the place. I love the 
youthful spirit that flashes and brightens in every corner of the old 
courts, as the wallflower that rises spring by spring with its rich 
orange-tawnyfhue, its wild scent, on the tops of our mouldering 
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walls, It is a gracious and beautiful life for all who love peace 
and reflection, strength and youth. It is not a life for fiery and 
dominant natures, eager to conquer, keen to impress ; but it is a 
life for anyone who believes that the best rewards are not the 
brightest, who is willing humbly to lend a cheerful hand, to listen 
as well as to speak. It is a life for anyone who has found that 
there is a world of tender, wistful, delicate emotions, subdued and 
soft impressions, in which it is peace to live; for one who has 
learned, however dimly, that wise and faithful love, quiet and 
patient hope, are the bread by which the spirit is nourished—that 
religion is not an intellectual or even an ecclesiastical thing, but 
a far-off and remote vision of the soul. 

I know well the thoughts and hopes that I should desire to 
speak ; but they are evasive, subtle things, and too often, like 
shy birds, will hardly let you approach them. But I would add 
that life has not been for me a dreamy thing, lived in soft fantastic 
reveries ; indeed, it has been far the reverse. I have practised 
activity, I have mixed much with my fellows; I have taught, 
worked, organised, directed. I have watched men and boys; I 
have found infinite food for mirth, for interest, and even for grief. 
But I have grown to feel that the ambitions which we preach and 
the successes for which we prepare are very often nothing but a 
missing of the simple road, a troubled wandering among thorny 
by-paths and dark mountains. I have grown to believe that the 
one thing worth aiming at is simplicity of heart and life; that 
one’s relations with others should be direct and not diplomatic ; 
that power leaves a bitter taste in the mouth ; that meanness, and 
hardness, and coldness are the unforgivable sins; that conven- 
tionality is the mother of dreariness ; that pleasure exists not in 
virtue of material conditions, but in the joyful heart; that the 
world is a very interesting and beautiful place; that congenial 
labour is the secret of happiness; and many other things which 
seem, as I write them down, to be dull and trite commonplaces, 
but are for me the bright jewels which I have found beside the 
way. 

It is, then, from College Windows that I look forth. But even 
so, though on the one hand I look upon the green and sheltered 
garden, with its air of secluded recollection and repose, a place of 
quiet pacing to and fro, of sober and joyful musing ; yet on another 
side I see the court, with all its fresh and shifting life, its swift 
interchange of study and activity ; and on yet another side I can 
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observe the street where the infinite pageant of humanity goes to 
and fro, a tide full of sound and foam, of business and laughter, 
and of sorrow, too, and sickness, and the funeral pomp of death. 
This, then, is my point of view. I can truthfully say that it is 
not gloomy, and equally that it isnot uproarious. I can boast of no 
deep philosophy, for I feel, like Dr. Johnson’s simple friend Edwards, 
that ‘I have tried, too, in my time, to be a philosopher, but—I don’t 
know how—cheerfulness was always breaking in.’ Neither is it 
the point of view of a profound and erudite student, with a deep 
belief in the efficacy of useless knowledge. Neither am I a 
humourist, for I have loved beauty better than laughter; nor a 
sentimentalist, for I have abhorred a weak dalliance with personal 
emotions. It is hard, then, to say what I am; but it is my hope 
that this may emerge. My desire is but to converse with my 
readers, to speak as in a comfortable ¢éte-d-téte, of experience, and 
hope, and patience. I have no wish to disguise the hard and 
ugly things of life ; they are there, whether one disguises them or 
not; but I think that unless one is a professed psychologist or 
statistician one gets little good by dwelling upon them. I have 
always believed that it is better to stimulate than to correct, to 
fortify rather than to punish, to help rather than to blame. If 
there is one attitude that I fear and hate more than another it is 
the attitude of the cynic. I believe with all my soul in romance: 
that is, in a certain high-hearted, eager dealing with life. I think 
that one ought to expect to find things beautiful and people 
interesting, not to take delight in detecting meannesses and failures. 
And there is yet another class of temperament for which I have a 
deep detestation. I mean the assured, the positive, the Pharisaical 
temper, that believes itself to be impregnably in the right and its 
opponents indubitably in the wrong; the people who deal in 
axioms and certainties, who think that compromise is weak and 
originality vulgar. I detest authority in every form; I am a 
sincere republican. In literature, in art, in life, I think that the 
only conclusions worth coming to are one’s own conclusions. If 
they march with the verdict of the connoisseurs, so much the 
better for the connoisseurs ; if they do not so march, so much the 
better for oneself. Everyone cannot admire and love everything ; 
but let a man look at things fairly and without prejudice, and 
make his own selection, holding to it firmly, but not endeavouring 
to impose his taste upon others ; defending, if needs be, his pre- 
ferences, but making no claim to authority. 
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The time of my life that I consider to have been wasted, from 
the intellectual point of view, was the time when I tried, in a 
spirit of dumb loyalty, to admire all the things that were said to 
be admirable. Better spent was the time when I was finding out 
that much that had received the stamp of the world’s approval 
was not to be approved, at least by me; best of all was the time 
when I was learning to appraise the value of things to myself, and 
learning to love them for their own sake and mine. 

Respect of a deferential and constitutional type is out of place 
in art and literature. It is a good enough guide to begin one’s 
pilgrimage with, if one soon parts company from it. Rather one 
must learn to give honour where honour is due, to bow down in 
true reverence before all spirits that are noble and adorable, 
whether they wear crowns and bear titles of honour, or whether 
they are simple and unnoted persons, who wear no gold on their 
garments. 

Sincerity and simplicity! if I could only say how I reverence 
them, how I desire to mould my life in accordance with them! 
And I would learn, too, swiftly to detect the living spirits, whether 
they be young or old, in which these great qualities reign. 

For I believe that there is in life a great and guarded city, of 
which we may be worthy to be citizens. We may be, if we’ are 
blest, always of the happy number, by some kindly gift of God ; 
but we may also through misadventure and pain, through errors 
and blunders, learn the way thither. And sometimes we discern 
the city afar off, with her radiant spires and towers, her walls of 
strength, her gates of pearl ; and there may come a day, too, when 
we have found the way thither, and enter in; happy if we go no 
more out, but happy, too, even if we may not rest there, because 
we know that, however far we wander, there is always a hearth 
for us and welcoming smiles. 

I speak in a parable, but those who are finding the way will 
understand me, however dimly ; and those who have found the 
way, and seen a little of the glory of the place, will smile at the 
page and say : ‘ So he, too, is of the city.’ 

The city is known by many names, and wears different aspects 
to different hearts. But one thing is certain—that no one who 
has entered there is ever in any doubt again. He may wander 
far from the walls, he may visit it but rarely, but it stands there 
in peace and glory, the one true and real thing for him in mortal 
time and in whatever lies beyond. 
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BY MRS. MARGARET L. WOODS. 


CHAPTER X. 


In the meadows by the Loire the grass was emerald-green. The 
willows, too, were like billowy clouds of emerald vapour over- 
hanging the rapid, turbid waters of the Loire, that ran among its 
blond sandbanks, purple and dull blue, under the purple rain- 
cloud that was rolling down the western sky, disclosing the burning 
sapphire of the zenith. On the other side of the river the villas of 
a suburb showed in glimpses of white among their groves and 
gardens. 

On this morning of May this meadow of mid-France wore the 
air of a racecourse in some remote corner of an English county. 
But a few rough seats took the place of a grand stand, the paddock 
was scarcely marked off from the meadow, and the weighing-shed 
was a tent. The horses were a mixed collection—racehorses, how 
ever, being absent from it—and the jockeys also mixed ; for though 
the greater number were gentlemen riding their own mounts, 
there were among them two valets, a sailor, and two or three of 
the small English tradesmen of the town of Tours. But all wore 
jockey caps and parti-coloured jackets, some of silk and some of 
calico, gaudy enough for any racecourse in the world—all except 
one, who wore instead a coarse blue cotton shirt, carelessly open 
at a fine statuesque throat, and no covering on his thick, slightly 
rippled, dark hair. He was a man about five foot ten in 
height, slight as a blade of well-tempered steel is slight, his pale 
features were delicately aquiline. But it was not his physical 
qualities that made him remarkable. It was a certain pride and 
power in his aspect, the giance of his grey-blue eye, which 
marked him out as one born to command. And he did command. 
Men came and went, taking his advice and his orders. But while 
plainly dominating the scene, he was a personage quite apart from 
the sporting and pseudo-sporting men about him: the riders 
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standing beside their mounts, with legs apart, backs bent, and 
hands behind them, toying with their whips; the young gentle- 
men with betting-books and spying-glasses, who lounged round, 
arm in arm, discussing the horses’ points and the odds against 
them, and agreeing that the Tours meetings were vastly improved 
in the last two or three years. 

‘It’s Charlesworth’s doing, observed a young gentleman 
whose French coiffure & la Titus surmounted a good-natured English 
face. ‘ Queer thing that a bookish fellow like him should be such 
a devilish clever rider and all that. Damned clever fellow, Charles- 
worth !’ 

‘ Daresay he is,’ returned his companion, who wore a spying- 
glass in one eye and peered over the top of the marvellous edifice 
of his neck-cloth. ‘ Got to be clever to earn his living, I suppose. 
Damned insolent fellow, I call him.’ 

‘Oh, damn it, now! It’s precious lucky for Featherstone, you 
know, getting Charlesworth to ride Bluestocking. Hadn’t a 
chance with anyone else on her.’ 

‘Hasn’t a chance now,’ and he of the spy-glass laughed ill- 
naturedly. ‘Craven’s got the race in his hands with Merlin. 
Damned glad to see Charlesworth soundly beaten.’ 

‘You won't,’ affirmed the ‘Titus’ hotly. ‘Craven’s a fool. 
Tl lay you five to one on Bluestocking.’ 

‘Done!’ returned the spy-glass; and the pair had their 
betting-books out and entered the bet as carefully as though they 
had been at Newmarket. 

The little British crowd that sate on the rough seats and saun- 
tered about the meadow was at once more or less mixed than it 
would have been on British soil. There were countenances there 
as weighty as any that were seen at the Council boards of Europe— 
faces of judges from London and Calcutta, of commercial mag- 
nates, of politicians, scholars, and divines. There were a few 
sumptuous young men attired with a kind of French dandyism, 
but more who wore threadbare English clothes, donned with a 
certain neatness and finish which gave their wearers the stamp of 
English gentlemen. A few ladies were dressed in the last creations 
of Parisian modistes, but more wore the brave yet sad air of women 
who have once more goaded the worn-out dress and bonnet into a 
shape as near the newest as it will go. And not a few of these 
men and women were not merely pitiably threadbare in their 
attire, but tragically thin in face and form. There was a sprinkling 
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of prisoners of war, spick-and-span figures, still vigorous and alert, 
bespeaking careers interrupted but not irretrievably cut short. 
Over the rest, in spite of their apparent activity, there hung an 
indefinable atmosphere of lassitude, of unreality, as of people 
moving in an agitated dream which yet they know to be a dream. 
For these were the détenus, the hapless English whom trade, or 
pleasure, or education had taken to France early in the year 1803, 
and whom Napoleon had detained there as prisoners for eleven 
years, with a few exceptions, made chiefly in the case of those who 
had powerful Whig connections. The most unfortunate were in 
fortress dungeons and debtors’ prisons, the greater number at 
Verdun; the most favoured and respected at Tours. They were 
allowed the illusory sum of three sous a day to starve upon, and 
some starved outright. But for the most part they lived on pre - 
carious remittances from friends at home—themselves perhaps 
poor—or the charity of the richer exiles whose drafts the bankers 
continued to honour, in spite of Imperial rescripts to the contrary. 
For a provincial town naturally prefers to have rich men spending 
money to having beggars starving in its streets. Besides, the 
everlasting war was not so popular in France that French 
hearts were steeled against victims so helpless, English though 
they were. 

A few French were among the bystanders, who came rather 
to stroll and talk than to watch the races. There was General 
Gaspard and his wife, that now over-blown flower of the Marseilles 
market-place, whom, as sergeant of chasseurs, he had carried off 
from all competitors. The General was a justifiably jealous hus- 
band. He preferred to see his wife in the society of the rich Eng- 
lish rather than in that of the few French officers of the garrison. 
He did not object to his wife’s receiving handsome presents, and 
he had heard and observed that the English did not often pay 
seriously compromising attentions to married women ; also, if any- 
one did, he the Governor had the power to punish him. Truly 
the young man, on whom this lady of liberal manners smiled, had 
to steer a course between Scylla and Charybdis. Too cold or too 
penurious to please Madame, or assiduous or favoured enough to 
rouse a sudden spasm of jealousy in the General, they were equally 
liable to find themselves on the road to prison. But if the jealous 
husband had become aware that not a single man among the 
proud Britons of various ages and fortunes whom circumstances 
compelled to bow the knee in the salons of Madame Gaspard, felt 
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one glimmer of admiration for her over-blown, fat, and vulgar 
person, certainly he would have consigned them all without excep- 
tion to prison. And since France herself lay almost as much 
under the heel of the soldier as her conquered countries, the civilian 
magnates of Tours were also desirous to stand well with the military 
Governor and his wife. M. Gérard, the banker, a timid little 
man with small side whiskers, was dreadfully annoyed when his 
sister-in-law, Madame Gérard, paid no attention at all to the 
becks and nods of La Générale—conspicuous enough, since the 
Governor’s lady wore a gilded helmet with a whole forest of white 
and crimson plumes waving above her painted face. Slightly 
bowing, the handsome Madame Gérard swept by, her pretty 
daughter Caroline in her wake, like a frigate in the wake of a three- 
decker. The old Baronne de Ferriet, who sat in a wheeled chair, 
looking like a bag of something soft, under a large bonnet, lifted 
the bristles of her eyebrows and, moustache as she saw the pair go 
by. She kept her sickly, over-dressed grandson at her side by the 
injudicious administration of sweets, while her daughter-in-law, 
whose low birth provoked her everlasting rage, stood meekly 
behind her chair—a graceful, dark-eyed young woman with an 
abundance of silky dark brown hair and a face much more refined 
than that of the old Baronne, her mother-in-law. Jahleel Brenton, 
the sailor, and his wife stood conversing with the Baronne, half 
out of kindness, half out of loyalty ; as every good Briton must 
sympathise with a plundered and fallen nobility. 

‘There goes the widow Gérard,’ croaked the old lady. ‘ That 
woman must spend mad sums on her toilette. When is she going 
to marry her daughter? She should do so soon, though with that 
dowry I suppose a girl’s reputation does not count. What do you 
say, Madame Brenton? Do you think the handsome fellow of a 
Professor Charles—how do you call him ?—is the lover of the 
mother or the daughter, or of both ?’ 

Mrs. Brenton blushed deeply, and lost hold of her French in 
her distressed modesty. 

‘Avast there, your ladyship!’ observed Captain Brenton in 
English. Then dropping into French : ‘ The Gérard ladies are very 
good friends of ours, Madame. We do not believe at all in any 
such silly scandal. Neither does anyone else who has the pleasure 
of knowing them well.’ 

The masculine voice, pleasant but firm, recalled the old Baronne 
to her manners, 
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‘A little acerbity on the part of an old woman is perhaps par- 
donable, Monsieur,’ she said with a sigh and a shrug of the shoulders, 
‘since these people bought from the Government our property 
of which we were robbed at the Revolution.’ 

Her auditors became sympathetic ; unaware that the estate of 
Loheac had been very heavily mortgaged, and that the late M. 
Périgaux had remitted sums fully equal to its value to its owners 
during the emigration. Meantime Madame Gérard had joined the 
grey-haired Indian judge—Mr. Chester—and his pretty wife and 
daughter, and they also were talking scandal. Their subject was 
young Featherstone, heir to the great Upperdale estates, who, 
having but a craven spirit in his large body, was said to have gone 
far in his submission to the exactions and familiarities of Madame 
Gaspard, and to be now in her black books, since she had dis- 
covered who it was that had given the emeralds to Mlle. Panache, 
the actress from Paris. 

‘ Between the jealous husband and the furious wife it is certain 
this unfortunate gentleman has the sad fate to spend the next year 
at least in prison!’ laughed Madame Gérard. 

The judge looked grave. 

‘Featherstone is more to be pitied than despised,’ he said. 
‘Que voulez-vous, Madame! We English are not made to do 
nothing well. At home, I believe, young Featherstone would be 
respectably and harmlessly occupied in Parliament and the hunting 
field.’ 

‘You pity Featherstone!’ cried Madame Gérard. ‘ Yet where- 
ever he was he would be the same, rich and afool. What, then, of 
Charles—of Charlesworth ? There, indeed, is a fine talent, a fine 
career broken and thrown away !’ 

‘True,’ returned the judge. ‘That young man could have 
been first in any profession he had chosen. He is so much to be 
pitied that I do not wonder if, of late, he too He stopped 
short, and in vain Madame Gérard looked at him inquiringly. 

‘I think we are all much to be pitied,’ sighed Mrs. Chester. 
‘We seem to be left here forgotten even by our own countrymen.’ 

“It is true, Madame,’ cried Madame Gérard at the top of her 
voice, ‘ you are the victims of as great, as infamous, a piece of 
treachery on the part of Napoleon as the treachery by which he 
seized the Spanish princes. On that all Europe cried shame—— 

‘Ay, and rightly-—the ruffian!’ shouted the calm judge, 
suddenly boiling, and striking the ground with his stick. 
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His lady squeezed his arm, which was linked in her own, and 
laid a pleading hand on Madame Gérard’s. 

‘Hush! Pray be careful. You know it is not safe to mention 
him.’ 

Madame Gérard shrugged her shoulders. 

“My dear friend! Here, among English people ! ’ 

‘No place seems safe,’ returned Mrs. Chester. ‘Think of the 
Murrays! It is a mystery how things come to the ears of the 
police.’ 

‘Ay, that in itself is enough to choke an Englishman!’ cried 
the judge. ‘Not being able to say what you choose. Damned 
tyranny !’ 

Mrs. Chester interposed hastily : 

* After all there is much that is pleasant in our life here.’ 

‘Ah, bah, my dear! It is not so bad for you women,’ returned 
Madame Gérard. ‘But for you also it becomes terrible when 
you have daughters to marry. Your beautiful Miss Blanche must 
be nearly eighteen by now. See how far away she is leading my 
Caroline.’ 

‘They are talking with so much seriousness,’ observed the 
judge, ‘ that it is certain they are discussing the fashions.’ 

Nor was he wrong. 

Arm in arm the young ladies advanced, Caroline describing 
with animation the charming or ridiculous toilettes she had seen a 
week since in the Champs Elysées, and diverging to discuss how at 
this important season of the year Blanche might best lay out her 
scanty dress allowance. But all the while Caroline was better aware 
than Blanche that they were drawing near the edge of the course, 
not far from the rough little platform which served for the judge’s 
box. The spectators had not elsewhere been sufficient to obscure 
the view of the horses, and Caroline had never lost sight of them 
all the time she had been chatting to the Chesters, although she had 
barely mentioned the race. The course was cleverly laid out, so 
as to make the most of the space at command, and this was the 
third and last lap. There had been a gradual concourse of the 
spectators to see the finish, and now there was a scamper across of 
the sporting men who had been watching the vicissitudes of the 
whole. The girls were but just in time to get a good place. Craning 
over the ropes to look down a long stretch of the course, they saw a 
whole bunch of bright colours sweep round a corner and break up 

as it were into scattered individual shapes of men and horses as 
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they settled down to the last gallop up the straight. But before 
that there had already been two separate from the rest of the field. 
A grey horse, ridden by a jockey in white satin, with green sleeves, 
had shot round the corner first of all, and a knot of men, headed by 
a man with a spying-glass in his eye, had raised the exultant shout, 
‘Merlin wins!’ Caroline clenched one little hand. The bay mare, 
carrying a rider in a rough blue shirt, was quite distinctly behind, 
and hers was not the only countenance that fell. 
But those who had thoroughly followed the race knew that 
Merlin had been further ahead of the field in the preceding lap. 
and that Bluestocking had been behind several of them. Now 
she was going strong, while Merlin had done his best and was 
beginning to labour. The mare was drawing up every moment, 
and the least interested of the crowd ceased talking and strained 
forward to watch the finish of the race. The look of settled satis- 
faction on the leading rider’s face, increasing almost to a smile, 
when the faint shout of ‘ Merlin wins!’ passed down the wind. 
suddenly faded. He glanced round and saw Charlesworth and 
Bluestocking hardly a length behind. Suddenly panic-stricken, he 
leaned forward and urged Merlin to a final spurt. The good horse, 
labouring hard, made a last effort, but Bluestocking also shot 
forward ; and as, with the rest of the field mere unobserved patches 
of colour in their rear, the bay and the grey came thundering up 
the straight course, amid the wild shouts of their supporters, it was 
impossible for the spectators to tell which was first. But as they 
passed the judge the cry of ‘ Bluestocking wins!’ finally rose 
high, drowning, extinguishing the rival shouts, for Bluestocking 
had come in first by barely a neck. It had taken all that Charles- 
worth knew to give her the race, and even the little party of his 
opponents could hardly withhold their admiration. The rest of 
the men crowded round him in loud enthusiasm. Even the ladies 
caught the infection and waved their handkerchiefs and shouted. 
Madame Gérard’s voice was clearly audible, and her handkerchief 
scattered perfume to the wind. Caroline said and did nothing. 
She hardly even smiled ; but her eyes brightened and her cheeks 
flushed slightly. 

One of the few men who had not crowded to the ropes 
was the owner of Bluestocking. He saw the finish standing on a 
seat, with Madame Gaspard holding on to his coat uttering cries 
not of excitement, but first of terror, real or pretended, at her 
perilous position, then of annoyance at the inattention of her 
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cavalier. When the race was over he leapt down with a whoop of 
triumph, and was still grinning unbecomingly, when Madame 
Gaspard recalled him to a sense of her presence by poking his 
enormous back with her little ivory-handled parasol. 

‘Are you leaving me here, Edouard? O, you Englishmen ! 
You all of you prefer a horse to a woman !’ 

Edward Featherstone had not presence of mind to protest 
against the imputation. Indeed, he was almost too excited to 
remember to be afraid of Madame Gaspard. With a few inco- 
herent French words about the mare and the race, he mechanically 
allowed her to take his arm and restrain his pace as they approached 
the outskirts of the crowd about the winner, whose rider was 
endeavouring to get to the weighing-shed, since he had other 
matters besides mere riding to attend to. 

* Dieu! how handsome he is!’ cried Madame Gaspard. 

‘Wee, mais je vous ai dit, Madame, qui c’est une joumong,’ 
returned Featherstone, bored. 

‘I was not talking about your horse, great stupid! I was 
, talking about the young man who rides him.’ 

Charlesworth was certainly looking his best, with the light of 
battle and victory on his face. While Madame Gaspard’s eyes 
were fixed on him, he caught sight of the Gérard ladies, and, turn- 
ing in the saddle, bestowed on them one of his attractive smiles: 
a smile of a kind which is accounted to a man for a quality. Yet 
it was not the smile but the direction of it which stimulated Madame 
Gaspard’s approbation of the victorious rider. It was but natural 
that she should dislike Madame Gérard, since that royally cun- 
stituted bourgeoise made no pretence of respecting Madame la 
Générale’s position or personality. Natural, too, that she should 
believe the story which made Charlesworth Madame Gérard’s 
lover. 

Featherstone was being congratulated on all sides. He was 
smiling foolishly, red and bloated with triumph as with strong 
wine. 

*M. Fedderstone,’ she said, ‘you must present me the con- 
queror, the hero. I wish to felicitate him on his triumph.’ 

Featherstone did not hear, but the point of the little ivory- 
handled parasol, wielded by a determined hand, recalled him to a 
sense of his responsibilities. The commands of the lady could 
not at that moment be fulfilled, but she consented to wait till the 
ceremony of weighing out had been performed, and the pace at 
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which the mare was walking being faster than was agreeable to 
her, she even let Featherstone go on, and consented to take Mr. 
Chester’s arm as far as the paddock. Others were walking in the 
same direction ; among them the Gérard ladies, with M. Gérard, the 
banker, and his son Aristide, just home from Paris. M. Gérard had, 
like Madame Gaspard, marked the smile which passed between his 
sister-in-law and Charlesworth, and also with annoyance, but of a 
different kind. The intimacy of Madame Gérard, and more particu- 
larly his niece, with this penniless yet independent foreigner was a 
perennial source of annoyance to him. But he was a timid man, 
and she a high-tempered and determined woman, with the faintest 
possible respect for the convenances which sustained his universe. 
Besides, she had a large interest in the bank, inherited from her 
father and husband, which, with her business capacity and energetic 
character, it was difficult to ignore. This source of income and her 
landed estates made up a fortune which, divided between an only 
remaining son and Caroline, made the girl a desirable bride for 
Aristide, whatever her eccentricities. Aristide was now walking at 
his cousin’s side. Complaisant doctors had ensured him relief from 
military duties after one year in a garrison town, and he was study- 
ing banking in Paris, where he was considered by some ladies trés joli 
garcon. He had neat, insignificant features, a white skin, and care- 
fully curled black hair. His high neck-cloth and the rolled collar 
of his coat emphasised the narrowness and feeble slope of his 
shoulders. 

‘I seem to recognise my former professor,’ observed he, glancing 
at the wild-haired, rudely clad rider of Bluestocking through a 
contemptuous spying-glass. ‘ Mon Dieuw/ what an animal! Look 
at that, and before ladies! Really that fellow is a complete savage.’ 

‘You pay him a compliment, and one which he merits,’ retorted 
Madame Gérard, bestowing a look on her nephew as frankly con- 
temptuous as that he had bestowed on his boyhood’s instructor. 
‘There are many things about the soul and particularly the body 
of a savage, Aristide, which you do well not to envy, as you cannot 
acquire them.” 

“My dear aunt,’ replied the young man, laughing affectedly, 
“you must excuse me if I don’t understand you, for I believe you 
are talking your favourite Rousseau, whom nobody reads nowa- 
days. But tell me, my cousin, without the help of any philosopher, 
what do you think of our good professor’s extraordinary costume ?’ 

Caroline’s colour heightened, but not, as Aristide imagined, with 
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the blush of modesty. She kept her eyes on the ground and spoke 
stiffly. 

‘Really, my cousin, I have not remarked, I do not know; in 
effect I do not interest myself in the costume of gentlemen.’ 

Decidedly, thought M. Gérard and his son, Caroline’s manners 
were improving. She spoke as a young lady should speak to a 
young man and a probable suitor, with lowered eyelids, with 
hesitation, with blushes. And although by no means so handsome 
as her mother, she was pretty enough in her way. Her face was 
rather round and dimpled, her large black-fringed eyes were round ; 
her chin, even her little red mouth, inclined to be round, and in 
figure she was plumper than most girls of her age. Brought under 
proper influences, she might yet make an excellent wife. 

‘Permit these children to walk a little in front of us, sister,’ 
said M. Gérard; ‘there is a matter of business I am desirous of 
discussing with you. Aristide, give your arm to your cousin.’ 

Aristide obeyed. 

‘You have received, my dear Héloise,’ he continued, when the 
young ones were a few yards ahead, ‘ the little word I wrote you 
about Messrs. Bourdand and Michaud ?’ 

‘Certainly. We are so largely interested in these firms that, in 
my opinion, we ought to do everything we can prudently do to 
assist them.’ 

‘Yes, prudently ; there is the question. They wish us to give 
some very large sums to this M. Bernstein in exchange for his 
diamonds. I do not ask any questions, but I imagine him to be 
not unconnected with the commercial affairs of the Sauwterelle. He 
comes from Antwerp, and is a dealer in diamonds, and also in bric- 
a-brac. I do not wish to call in one of our good townsfolk to judge 
the stones—that is easily understood—but I should be very glad, 
my dear sister, if you would tell me your opinion of them. I know 
you to be a good judge in such matters.’ 

‘I will do so willingly. Send this Bernstein to see me with his 
diamonds and also with his bric-a-brac. He might possibly have 
something which I should care to add to my collection.’ 

‘You are really a maitresse-femme, Héloise. Are you coming 
next week to give me your advice about my poor vineyard at 
Valencay 2’ 

The elders continued discussing practical matters, the young 
ones the Champs Elysées, Talma, and the Empress, until they had 
entered the rough enclosure which served as a paddock. They 
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arrived there just as Madame Gaspard had announced her intention 
of rewarding the victor by an embrace. The judge and Captain 
Brenton were endeavouring to dissuade her with a diffidence at 
which they inwardly blushed ; since to know themselves afraid of 
the Governor and his wife was humiliating. But the lady’s deter- 
mination was inflexible, for she knew Madame Gérard was behind 
her. Erskine Charlesworth came from weighing out, looking like 
the prince of the world, thought Caroline, for all his peasant’s dress, 
and quite ignorant of rapidly nearing catastrophe in the shape of 
Woman. Madame Gaspard flew towards him. ‘ Kneel, Monsieur, 
kneel!’ she cried. He obeyed in amazement, and it seemed as 
though in a moment her outstretched arms, her flying draperies 
and ribbons, all her billowy person, must overwhelm him, his very 
head disappear beneath the plumed surf of her helmet. Friends 
and foes stood gazing in a stupefaction which had not yet had time 
to give way to amusement. But close to the kneeling figure, the 
lady paused and cried dramatically, rolling her still fine eyes : 

‘I am about to embrace the conqueror—it is the prize of 
victory.’ 

And in an instant she would have done it ; but in that instant 
the conqueror, courteous but grave, lifted his hand, and the lifted 
hand arrested her like the wand of a magician. 

‘Alas, Madame, you are mistaken! ’ cried Charlesworth earnestly ; 
‘itis not I who must receive the prize. That would be against the 
rules of the sport. The conqueror is not the rider of the horse, but 
its owner. J may not allow you to bestow on me an honour which 
belongs by right to Mr. Featherstone.’ 

Featherstone, who had been standing by, a mere spectator, 
working up a gradual chuckle at the situation in which Charles- 
worth found himself, reeled under this sudden blow. He felt it 
to be almost treacherous. The same words spoken with another 
voice, another air, might have affronted Madame Gaspard, or 
failed to check her. But spoken thus they served well. She 
tossed her plumed head and laughed with a shade of embarrassment. 

‘Ah, M. Fedderston! Let him take the money since he bought 
the horse with it. But, to you, Monsieur, belongs the glory, and 
it is on you that Woman bestows the Laurel.’ 

Charlesworth lifted the lady’s hand and pressed it to his lips. 

‘I deserve much pity, Madame,’ he said, ‘ as well as a great deal 
ofenvy. You have offered me a prize superb indeed, and I, alas! 
am forbidden to accept it by the laws of the racecourse, the laws 
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of honour, and ’—-here he raised his eyes and sank his voice till it 
was audible to her alone—‘ by the sacred laws of friendship.’ 

Madame Gaspard blushed, looked down, and, convinced by her 
own vanity of the young man’s sincerity, tried to think of some 
remark which should overcome his scruples. But, fortunately for 
him at this moment, a member of the race committee hurried up 
to claim his assistance in some difficulty that had arisen over the 
entry of a horse; and with a bow to Madame Gaspard, the easy 
elegance of which seemed at strife with the rudeness of his dress, 
Charlesworth vanished from her circle. But this little scene, 
amusing to the rest of the onlookers, kindled a sullen fire of resent- 
ment against Charlesworth in Featherstone’s inarticulate soul. 
Already he had felt annoyed because Charlesworth had won money 
from him, for, like many rich men, he particularly disliked losing 
money ; also he had begun to be restive under the kind of authority 
that Charlesworth, so much his inferior in birth and fortune, had 
gained over him. He had now a further grievance, in that Charles- 
worth had first attracted Madame Gaspard’s admiration and then 
thrust her back upon his, Featherstone’s, hands; two contra- 
dictory but not incompatible sources of offence. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘THe diamonds which would really attract clients we want are 
those you so perversely insist on wearing yourself, my child,’ said 
the merchant sadly. 

He was a large smooth-faced man, white-haired, and well but 
soberly dressed. The diamonds in question were not visible on 
the person of the young lady he addressed, who continued to 
arrange her white muslin ruffle before a mirror hanging on the 
wall, while she answered : 

‘The necklace is cool and pleasant to wear. It does not pinch 
my throat like an infernal halter, as the collar of that French 
uniform did. Didn’t you feel frightened when you had that on, 
Papa Bernstein ? I can tell you I did.’ 

The placid and decent mask of the merchant, so closely drawn 
over the features of d’Haguerty that it was in itself a disguise, 
suddenly slipped aside. The Count straightened himself, his 
nostrils expanded ; he raised his eyebrows and spoke. 

‘ Frightened—frightened, did I hear you say, Dillon? It’s 
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fortunate I’m well acquainted with you, or I might take you for a 
coward.’ 

‘We’re all cowards by nature, Count. Courage is an accom- 
plishment. And, after all, hanging’s no death for a gentleman.’ 

‘°Tis a breach of manners even to mention it in good society,’ 
replied the Count earnestly; ‘and as to “cowards” and 
“ frightened *—the truth is, Pat, my boy, you’ve learnt some 
pretty coarse language from these common Irish adventurers and 
English mercenaries you've had the misfortune to mix with in the 
Peninsula.’ 

Dillon smiled queerly. 

‘T’ve seen some nasty forms of death there, Papa. Faith, it’s 
a wonder I still feel a distaste for hanging.’ 

The Count held up his hand. 

*You’re mentioning it again. Now don’t be above taking a 
lesson in deportment from a man that’s been colloquying in his 
day with half the crowned heads in Europe—and, my faith, why 
not, when my own ancestors were kings of Ireland, when theirs 
were but petty bishops and dukes! But, for heaven’s sake, man, 
never be forgetting you’re in the shoes of a young lady!’ 

For Patrick having dropped into a chair began biting the end of 
a cwarillo. 

‘I don’t,’ sighed Patrick! ‘I can’t! They are the cruellest 
things!’ and dexterously he kicked off his kid slippers one after 
the other. 

* Now these cigarros . . .’ began d’Haguerty. 

‘So long as you are with me, my dear Count, all is explained. 
Remember you are a devil for tobacco.’ 

‘Ah, Patrick, my boy! Now where would I have been with 
the ladies if I’d had such a low taste as that? The great success 
I’ve had with the fair sex I owe entirely to the elegant manners I 
learnt as a young man in all the Courts of Europe—exceptin England, 
where there are no elegant manners to be learnt. I was reminded 
of that lantern-jawed owl, Sir Frederick, to-day by hearing the 
name of the man Charlesworth, whom he recommended to us. 
Here he has, strangely enough, happened to be right, for it seems 
the fellow has the entre at Valencay when Talleyrand is at home, 
and a vast deal of influence over Madame Gérard, the banker’s 
sister-in-law—herself, it is said, an old amie of Talleyrand.’ 

‘I hardly think it would be wise to bring me much into the 
company of ladies,’ said Patrick. ‘I can tell you I felt vastly 
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more at my ease as an organ-grinder than I ever shall do as a 
woman.’ 

‘You look the part very well,’ said the Count, scrutinising him. 
* You’ve only to study your ways of moving, and sitting, and hold- 
ing your hands. There, that is right! Very good! And you 
must be sensible that it is the most likely disguise to procure you 
a téte-a-téte with the Marquise de Villarta. Even should our 
present plan for getting into Valengay fail, a respectable young 
woman with fine jewels to sell can surely get a word with the lady 
while I am in Paris.’ 

‘Where I trust you will soon find the girl you call La Suédoise 
to relieve me from my miserable position.’ 

‘Much more depends on when and where I’m able to find a 
man capable of building our conjurer’s box, our wonderful carriage. 
As to the agents who will play the parts of coachman and servant, 
I know exactly where to put my hand on them; two men who are 
as near being perfectly trustworthy as such persons ever are. I 
shall promise them a very large sum, and give them a handsome 
instalment of it. As to La Suédoise, you must remember that 
though we may make the resemblance between you and her great 
enough to deceive a gendarme, it will not be enough to deceive 
Madame de Ferriet.’ 

‘I doubt whether I shall be able to deceive her as it is, living 
for weeks in her house as I must do, without your protection. 
Surely we may have confidence in Madame de Ferriet.’ 

The Count smiled a smile which was as a gleam of light hovering 
for a moment over dark abysses of experience. 

‘Confidence ? Never have confidence in one of these paid agents.’ 

Patrick wondered and veiled his eyes. 

‘Think of the temptations, my boy! In a notable enterprise, 
where a man’s pay and reputation depend upon his success, he is 
less tempted to play false ; but then the reward of the fellow agent 
who betrayed him would also be great. In smaller matters it is 
the easiest thing in the world to draw pay from both sides. Believe 
me, Dillon, it takes the honourable feeling of gentlemen like you and 
me to make really valuable agents. And it’s nonsense to think 
that gentlemen are always to be trusted. There’s that fellow de 
Ferriet, the son of the old cat here. The British Government 
fancy he can do no wrong because he belongs to the petty nobility ; 
but I told them I would not touch their business unless he was well 
out of it. So they’ve sent him to Germany. His sister-in-law 
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may be playing double too ; but she is no professional, and we can 
easily hoodwink her.’ 

‘Madame de Ferriet playing double ? Oh, impossible, Count ! 
She’s a charming woman. But I do not feel sure about hood- 
winking her. It might be wiser to teli her the truth about me 
before she finds it out for herself. The boldest game is often the 
most prudent.’ 

The Count meditated. 

‘My faith, yes,’ he said. ‘ And the oldest game, too—making 
love to a woman—-still frequently answers.’ 

Patrick laughed. 

‘TI leave that to you, my Count. You have experience.’ 

‘True,’ replied the Count considering. ‘And in consequence 
I am not likely to be deceived. But at your age, Dillon, some 
dear little innocent creature might easily twist you round her 
finger and turn you inside out.’ 

Here there was a noise overhead, a noise of naughty crying and 
of kicking at a door. There was a little scene being enacted up 
there—one of those weary little scenes which sometimes make half 
the tragi-comedy of a woman’s life, sometimes even the whole. 
The old Baronne de Ferriet, furious with the fatigue and excite- 
ment of her unwonted excursion, sat spread over an elbow chair, 
while the young Madame de Ferriet, herself pale from her long 
walk and the spring warmth of the day, stood bathing the old 
woman’s temples with Eau de Cologne and water to an accom- 
paniment of objurgations. 

‘It’s running down my neck, I tell you,’ screamed the Baronne, 
putting back her fat little hand and giving the young woman a 
push which sent the whole contents of the saucer flying. 

‘There, there! Clumsy fool, now you have inundated me. 
Ah, mon Dieu, mon Dieu / to be left thus in my old age to the mercy 
of this vulgar creature. I, who was so much adored. Imbecile! 
Why don’t you go on, Henriette? I shall faint if you don’t take 
care.’ 

Here came a kicking at the door, and a horrid howling was 
heard without. 

“Oh, the little tou-tou! The dear little cabbage! No, poor 
grandmama is too ill to see him. Run, Henriette! Don’t you 
hear the poor tou-tou? Really you have no heart. It’s very 
dangerous for well-born children to scream like that. You forget 
that your son is also my grandson.’ 
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Henriette moved towards the door. 

‘If I open it, Madame, he will perhaps push past me. It would 
make you ill if he came in.’ 

* Mon Dieu / what are you thinking of ? It will kill me if you 
allow it. Poor child, it unnerves me to hear him cry. Pray stop 
him at once.’ 

‘ Charles-Louis, you must be quiet and go away,’ said Henriette. 
‘ Your grandmama is ill.’ 

The answer came, fortunately disguised in a tearful howl. 

‘He will go away, Madame, if you will give him one of the 
Paris bon-bons.’ 

‘Little love! I knew he would go away when he understood 
I wished it. Give him the whole bonbonniére. He is just like 
me—a little bit of a temper, but such a good heart.’ 

The last scion of the race of de Ferriet de Loheac slowly de- 
scended the staircase, eating a bonbon on every step. Accordingly 
the Baronne’s dinner was delayed; the maidservant having no 
mind to carry up to the old mistress a tray previously raided 
by the young master. At length, after a cautious observation of 
the staircase, she appeared, tray in hand. Her nationality was 
apparent at a glance. She wore a mob cap tied over her golden 
brown hair, with strings under a solid pink and white chin, and 
her buxom person went clad in a dark-blue cotton gown, a white 
apron and cross-over. 

Madame de Ferriet’s lodgers being always English détenus, she 
kept an English couple as servants. Samuel Venning, the husband, 
was a coachbuilder and something of an inventor. He had come 
over to Paris in 1802 in response to an invitation from the French 
Government to men of his trade, and had just settled in business 
there when the war broke out anew. His small property was 
immediately seized, and he and his wife Susannah were hurried 
away to Verdun in company with the other unfortunate English 
residents and tourists in France. The Vennings eventually found 
employment as servants in an English family, and had been brought 
by them to Tours. The jealousy of the local workmen prevented 
Sam from getting regular employment as a coachbuilder ; but his 
ingenious brain and clever fingers were often employed by private 
patrons who wanted a miniature carriage for a dog or goat to 
draw, or even a tiny coach for dolls to ride in. It was on such a 
coach that he was employed when Susannah came down from the 
old Baronne’s room with her cheeks pinker than usual. 
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‘I did use to wonder at them bloodthirsty doings at Revolu- 
tion time,’ she observed ; ‘ but when I do see the way old Madame 
do treat young missus, I do feel as I could wring her neck for a 
farden—iss, I do.’ 

‘Bless you, she’s used to it,’ returned Sam absently. His 
long cockney face was still young, but yellow and melancholy. It 
lighted up, however, as he ran the miniature coach backwards and 
forwards on the table. 

‘Look here, Susie, now ain’t it pretty ?’ he asked. 

‘Ay, you’re fine and clever, that yu are, lovey. You'd a 
made our fortins if it hadn’t ha’ been for this yere nassty war.’ 

‘If it hadn’t ha’ been for Boney, you mean,’ returned Sam 
bitterly, ‘ tempting a poor man over seas, and then——’ 

The woman held up her finger nervously. 

‘Tt ain’t safe, the way you talk, Sam. I warrn’t poor Master 
Murray thought himself safe enough in this house ; but they carried 
him off to dungeon they did, and his poor lady and children sent 
back to Verdun too. It’s the first time ever I remember our house 
sonearem:pty. I hope the foreign punshoneers as came in Tuesday 
are paying good money, or I don’t know whatever young missus 
will do.’ 

‘If you ask me,’ replied Sam reflectively, ‘I should say the 
young missus was flusher than usual. She advanced me a napoleon 
to pay for these ’ere fittings, and she told me she was going to send 
little master to school. There’s times when I begin to think——’ 

‘Well, don’t you go on thinking, lovey,’ interrupted his wife 
hastily, ‘it ain’t safe in furrin parts. But there goes church clock. 
I must servvy dinner to missie upstairs. She’ll be duil by herself, 
I warrn’t, with her Papa gone out. She’s a fine maid, Sam, with 
such a face of roses and lilies as I never thought to see out of old 
England.’ 

The Count had in fact gone out to dine with M. Gérard the 
banker, in order to discuss business matters with him. M. Gérard 
did not require or even desire too intimate an acquaintance with 
M. Bernstein’s business. Ostensibly he was an Antwerp diamond 
merchant, a dealer in jewellery and articles de vertu, desirous of 
exchanging diamonds for cash in order to complete certain purchases 
in France. 

Mlle. Bernstein then dined alone. Having dined, she locked 
the sitting-room door and retired to a bedroom leading out of it. 
Thence, in some five minutes, appeared a young man with the same 
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features and complexion, but hair of a golden instead of a flaxen 
shade. 

With a sigh of relief he sank into a chair and flung one leg 
across its arm; an easy attitude rendered impossible for Mlle. 
Bernstein, not so much by the feelings of a lady as by the narrow- 
ness of her skirt. Lighting a cgarillo he clasped his hands behind 
his head, blew rings, and looked at them. But he had other work 
to do. Apart from the necklace, half the diamonds supplied by 
the British Government were carried on the person of Count 
d’Haguerty and half on his own, and he carried them in small 
bags sown into his underclothing. Alone for the first time since he 
left England, he cut open his bags, counted the contents, and sewed 
them up again with more energy than skill. He then looked round 
for a book. There were none in the room, only on one side some 
empty shelves with a door in the middle counterfeiting full ones. 
It had been locked, but the Count, whose profession had taught 
him to be at once cautious and enterprising, had opened it and 
discovered beyond a small room, hardly more than a closet, lined 
with real books. A door bolted on the side nearest him led thence 
into a further room. 

Having pulled out a number of volumes, he sat on the window 
seat of the little room and read by the fading light the ‘ Confessions’ 
of Rousseau. When the dusk had deepened till he could no longer 
see, he became aware that two persons had entered the salon on 
the opposite side to that occupied by the Count and himself. 
Agitated and angry voices sometimes rose and then sank low, lest 
if they broke out in all their fierceness they should fall on other 
ears—perhaps his own. But the rapid utterance and the foreign 
tongue would have made the words they uttered difficult to seize, 
even if he had tried to do so. At length there was a noise as of 
something hastily opened, and a woman’s voice said plainly, 
* There—you must be content with that!’ 

The man replied with a short laugh. 

At this point Patrick went back to the sitting-room to kindle 
a light. He returned to the book-room to fetch his book, and as 
he did so a scream reached his ears and a sound as of a scuffle. 
Instinctively he laid his hand on the door of communication, and 
in so doing displaced the title of one of the sham books upon it. 
The vacancy showed no wooden panel behind but a hole through 
into the adjoining room, and there, in the dimness of twilight, two 
figures struggling together, a woman and a man in a blouse. Patrick, 
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without a moment’s consideration, slipped back the bolt which 
moved very silently, opened the door, and before they were aware 
of his presence caught the man a blow or two in rapid succession, 
which made him loose his hold of the lady, stagger, and fall on the 
parquet floor. There he lay, still clutching a bundle of notes which 
he had succeeded in wrenching from her. Patrick held him down 
easily, for he was but a feeble creature, secured the notes by a 
dexterous twist, and threw them to Madame de Ferriet before a 
word had passed. In the dimness he saw her half crouching 
against an open bureau, her face a mere white patch from which 
the black eyes stared large, and gleaming faintly in a last glimmer 
of daylight from the high windows. 

‘What shall I do with him, Madame?’ asked Patrick, and 
immediately thought, ‘What of me, if she says, “Fetch the 
gendarmes ” ? ’ 

But Madame de Ferriet was silent; the man on the floor was 
also silent. And perceiving that there was more in the situation 
than met the eye, Patrick proposed boldly—— 

‘Shall I fetch the gendarmes ? ’ 

Madame de Ferriet replied : ‘ No—no, sir—I cannot.’ 

‘She is right. She cannot have her own brother arrested,’ said 
the man on the floor, speaking as composedly as though he had 
been upright and master of the situation. 

‘Is this man your brother, Madame de Ferriet ?’ 

She paused, then articulated slowly, ‘ Yes.’ 

“She does not like to acknowledge it,’ said the man jeeringly. 
‘She has made such a fine marriage, you see.’ 

Patrick, uncertain what to do or say, loosed the man, who 
rose quietly and picked up his broad peasant’s hat. 

‘Do you wish me to leave you, Madame ?’ asked Patrick. 

*No,’ she answered quickly. ‘Not until this gentleman has 
left the house.’ 

‘I should be glad to know the name of this person you allow 
to interfere in our family affairs, my sister,’ observed the man in 
the blouse. 

The lady did not answer, and Patrick continued, addressing the 
lady only. 

‘Do you wish him to leave the house, Madame? Id put him 
out of the window for twopence.’ 

‘Who is this Englishman ?’ asked the man with impatience, 
he also addressing Madame de Ferriet only. 
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‘He is a—a friend of mine,’ she articulated slowly. 

‘Then he zs English. In effect, Henriette ’—again he jeered— 
‘everyone knows you are a good friend to the English. As to you, 
my little young man, I can tell you the gendarmes are not tender 
to Englishmen, and if you behave with violence to a Frenchman, 
and an honest man like me, you will find yourself in a fortress 
before long.’ 

‘I have nothing to repent of in my conduct towards you, sir,’ 
retorted Patrick hotly. ‘And I remain at the orders of Madame 
de Ferriet until you have quitted the house.’ 

‘Then since I do not choose to discuss family affairs in the 
presence of a stranger, I quit it at once. Adieu, Henriette. Asa 
good democrat I congratulate you on remaining always, in spite of 
your noble name, a complete peasant in mind and manners.’ 

He bowed mockingly, his peasant’s hat in hand, and went out, 
his wooden shoes ringing on the stairs. And Patrick was con- 
scious that he had committed a horrible indiscretion. He stepped 
to the door and turned the key in the lock. Hearing rather than 
seeing his action, Madame de Ferriet a shadow among shadows 
gave a slight scream. 

*‘O mon Dieu!’ she gasped. ‘Why do you lock the door? 
Who are you? How do you come here ?’ 

‘I will fetch you some water first, Madame, and then I will 
answer your questions.’ 

He brought in a candle and a glass of water and found her 
vinaigrette. In a minute or two she sat up on the sofa, her delicate 
dark-eyed face very pale in its frame of loosened hair. 

‘First, Madame,’ he said, ‘I must ask your pardon if I have 
thrust myself in where I was not wanted. But I heard you as | 
believed struggling with a thief -——’ 

“Do not excuse yourself, sir ; you did well, and I thank you for 
it. It is true he is not exactly a thief, he would not rob anyone 
else ; but from me he thinks he has a right to take what he chooses.’ 

‘And in any way he chooses, it appears. Look at your poor 
hands! They are scratched and bruised.’ 

She laughed somewhat hysterically. 

‘No matter, no matter! So long as he did not take away the 
money. Did he think I would have done—done that to get money 
for him? No! I have to get money,’ she went on pleadingly, as 
one defending herself against some silent accuser. ‘ What would 
happen to the Baronne if I did not? She is old. She is of the 
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noblesse. She requires her little luxuries. And my son, too, he 
is a de Ferriet also. I must give him a good education.’ 

‘It is much for you to have to do, assuredly,’ returned Patrick, 
his quick sympathy aroused. ‘ Your brother has no right to take 
your earnings.’ 

She put her hand to her forehead. 

‘Why do I talk to you like this? I must be mad. I don’t 
even know who you are. I seem to recognise you, and yet I can- 
not guess.’ 

‘I came to see Mlle. Bernstein.’ 

‘Why, I know your face. Ah, I begin to understand! You 
resemble Mlle. Bernstein so much, you must be her brother. But 
how did you get in ?’ 

‘I was in the next room. I heard you scream——’ 

‘I scream? Oh, surely not! At least not loud.’ 

‘Louder than you think. I thought someone was being 
murdered.” 

‘I did not know you were in the house. I did not know Mlle. 
Bernstein had a brother.’ 

‘Nor would she tell you so, Madame. M. Bernstein has busi- 
ness—business of all sorts——’ 

Here Patrick’s imperfect French assisted him in giving a long 
and quite incomprehensible explanation of M. Bernstein’s business. 

Madame de Ferriet listened, wrinkling her forehead between 
her nicely drawn black eyebrows in her efforts to understand the 
incomprehensible. 

‘Enjin! All this obliges us to wrap ourselves in a little mystery, 
but there is nothing criminal, I hope, in our relations with honest 
tradesmen and innocent prisoners. The exaggerated severity of 
the Imperial Government obliges us to use deceit where we should 
prefer to be frank and open.’ 

He had seated himself in a low chair not far from Madame de 
Ferriet. 

‘You are right,’ she said with a movement of her well-poised 
head. ‘This detestable Government ends by compelling even 
honest people to conduct of which they are ashamed.’ 

And Patrick felt genuinely ashamed of himself. In the excitement 
of his adventurous enterprise he had quite lost sight of the deceit 
and falsehood it involved. He seemed now to see his conduct in 
the light in which it might appear to a simple and perfectly upright 
young woman. 
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‘ Alas, Madame!’ he sighed. ‘ What you say is only too true, 
Forgive me for having entered your house without your knowledge. 
But since an accident has revealed to you my existence, dare I ask 
of you a promise not to betray me ?’ 

Madame de Ferriet looked straight before her, as though she 
had not heard him, and remained silent. Patrick became uneasy. 
Of what a terrible imprudence had he been guilty ? 

‘Am I to understand then, Madame,’ he asked at length, an 
accent of reproach in his soft boyish voice, ‘that you consider it 
your duty to denounce me to the police ?’ 

Madame de Ferriet made a gesture of distraction, and, throwing 
herself back against the head of the couch, burst into convulsive 
sobs, pressing her handkerchief over her face with both hands 
as though to choke them back. Patrick in alarm kneeled at her 
side, soothing her, imploring her to be calm, begging her pardon 
for causing her so much distress. She recovered herself almost 
as suddenly as she had broken down, sat up, drank the water he 
offered, and apologised for her behaviour. 

‘I have had unusual fatigue to-day ; the heat, a long walk, so 
much emotion——’ 

He waited on her silently. 

At length not looking at him, but looking sombrely before her 
she said : 

‘You have done me a service, sir. You may trust me. I give 
you my word, I will not betray you.’ 

Speaking, she stretched out to him a slight hand, marked with 
the nails of her assailant. He took it. 

‘I thank you, Madame; I thank you with all my heart.’ 

And half in gratitude, half in pity, he gently kissed her hand. 


(To be continued.) 








